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News BRIEFS 


Hurt asks state to 
review complaints 
of excessive force 


NEWARK — Essex County 
Prosecutor Patricia Hurt recently 
asked the state Attorney General's 
office to investigate whether or not 
Captain Durrell Dunson and his 
boss, Deputy Chief Priscilla Corco- 
ran, used excessive force and falsi- 
fied police reports during arrests 
they recently made. 

Hurt is alsotrying to determine, 
a5 well, if the employees’ direct 
boss was aware of their conduct 
Prior to the investigation. Hurt, who 
will not conduct the investigation 
herself, has relegated Dunson to 
desk duty and has taken his weapon. 
Since no claims of excessive force 
were made against Corcoran, she 
was allowed to keep her weapon. 
The Attorney General’s office says 
they were unsure about how long the 
investigation would take. 


Whitman school 
safety plan includes 
police presence 


XTRENTON — Gy enor 
Chistie Whitman tasi week recom: 
mended that school districts u 

"s to help guarantee 
in classrooms and hallways. 
Whitman's plan is part of a anti 
lence initiative that was put in pla 
in response to the shootings by 
youth that have taken place at 
schools across the country. 

Whitman's proposal is one of. 
seven points in a overall plan to 
combat violence. Whitman's admin- 
istration contends that the plan will 
have no significant cost, She dis- 
cussed her plan after a panel discus- 
sion on youth violence held in New 
Brunswick. 


o- 


New Jersey girl dies 
in Nigeria of 
malnutrition 


NEWARK — An 11-year-old 
New Jersey girl left with her sister. 
in Nigeria in a bitter custody battle 
last years died of malnutrition 10 
months ago at a Nigerian hospital, 
authorities said recently. Nigerian 
authorities have not located the 
Ogechi Anyanwu's remains or her 
sister, 13-year-old Uchechi, but 
charged the girls’ uncle with murder. 

The girls’ father, Longy Anyan- 
war has been jailed in New Jersey 
since August 1997 for refusing to 
Provide information that would 
return his children to the country. 
He left his daughters in Nigeria with 
relatives 

after vacationing there in July of 
last year. His estranged wife, Edith 
Anyanwu, of Dover, won full cus- 
tody of the children last fall. 


District must come 
up with a plan for 
integrating school 


TRENTON — A state commit- 
tee, comprised of members of the 
state Board of Education, recently 
told district of Englewood to come 
up with ways to desegregate Dwight 
Morrow, an almost all-black high 
school. The decision came after the 
Board, which was appointed last 
fall, tried unsuccessfully to desegre- 
gate the school 

Attempts have been made by the 
state for more than ten years to 
désegregate Dwight Morrow, 
According to reports, 97 percent of 
the school’s 700 students are black 
and Hispanic. 


Yolanda Manuel, mother of 7-year-old murder victim Sherrice Iverson, sp 
held a rally on the University of California, Berkley's campus Wednesday, 
ness to the murder of Iverson in a Primm, Nev., casino restroom May 25, 19 


Violent 


prompts call fo 


By g.r. mattox 
Staff Writer 


Sherrice Iverson should be settling 
into her South Central Los Angeles 
school this week. She should be going 
into the third grade. She would, were 
She alive, probably be thinking about 
her teacher and "books, and" worrying 
over homework.clothes, playing with 
her friends and all the normal things 
school children have on their minds, 

Thanks to Jeremy Strohmeyer 
and David Cash Jr., Sherrice is not 
doing any of those things, 

Strohmeyer, 19, kidnapped, raped 
and strangled Sherrice Iverson in a 
bathroom stall at a Las Vegas-area 
casino on May 25, 1997. At the time. 
Sherrice was séven-years-old. Cash. a 
19-year-old white student at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkley, is 
Strohmeyer best friend and was with 
him at the casino when the crime was 
committed. Instead of making an 
effort to help the child, he waited out- 
side the bathroom for most of the 25 
minutes that Strohmeyer was commit- 
ting the crime. 

The details of the murder are gris- 
ly. At one point Strohmeyer, who is 
reported to have a bizarre fascination 
with kiddie porn and has used racial 
epithets in describing the murder to his 
friends, picked up the child and, using 
both hands, twisted her head in an 
attempt to break her neck. Cash never 


acts ag 


asked Strohmeyer why he killed Sher: 
rice. The only thing he was intereste 
in was the type of sexual act he per 
formed on her. 

“I don't know this little girl 
don't know people in Panama of 
Africa who;are killed every day so 
can't feel remorse for them.” Cash 


“ina recent interview. “T-annnowgorig: 
to get upset over somebody else life. 


I just worry about myself first.) 
While Sherrice is in her) grave, 
and jury selection for the trial/against 
Strohmeyer started at the fend of 
August, Cash continues his studies in 
nuclear engineering. Under) Nevada 
law, it is not a crime not to stp or pre- 
vent a murder. Sherrice' mother, 
Yolanda Manuel, led hundreds of 
demonstrators at a rally on the Berkley. 
campus to kick Cash out of school. 
You do not need this guy in your 
School," Manuel told the demonstra- 
tors. “You do not need him sitting next 
to you in class.” 

The university Chancellor said he 
sympathized with Manuel, who makes 
a meager living as a cafeteria worker, 
but could not expel Cash because he 
"has not been charged with any viola- 
tion of criminal law or the campus 
(student) code.” 

“It's one of the most disgusting 
things I’ve ever heard,” said Nevada 
Assembly Majority Leader Richard 
Perkins, noting that Cash "could have 
easily gotten a security guard or anoth- 


e: adult and prevented this whole thing 


ey legislators and citi- 
also have concerns about 

. especially in 
jof other legislation like 
Megan's Law. Assemblyman William 
Payne has cmmitted to voting on this 
type of legklation. He is especially 
bemused thallaws should be passed to 
make people Wo the right thing in the 
face of atrodities like this. “It's a 
shame we shold be going for laws on 
how to teach fight from wrong,” he 
said. 


. à salesman at Wil- 
ood 


Samaritan” lav. }Since everyone tums 
the other way when they see a crime, 
why not,” he sajd. Referring to what 
he described —| and is — a totally 
senseless crime, Wilkins said that 
Cash should be held responsible on the. 
same level as Strohmeyer. "It makes 
me think of my tWo girls, he said. 
Charleta Lorpw, a bank teller in 
Montclair would] give full support to 


ast 7-year-old 
strong laws 


Conference in Los Angeles. Protesters, including Manuel, 
Ig. 26, to inform students of David Cash's presence. Cash is a po: 


sible wit- 
(AP Photo/Katie Callan) 


Sherrice Iverson AP Photo 
such legislation. "This is not about 
race or color, it’s about protection.” 
“The problem today is that no one 
wants to take responsibility for their 
actions,” she continued. What does 
that say about us — the example we're 
showing to kids — not to mention 
other countries who would not take 
nonsense like this anywhere.” 


Additional reporting by Jean H. 
'ierre. 


The 
Dream... 
35 years 
later 


BALTIMORE, Md. — The his- 
toric March on Washington was held 
35 years ago at the Lincoln Memorial. 
There, Hundreds of thousands heard 
the eloquent and prophetic "I Have a 
Dream" speech about equality deliv- 
ered by the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

NAACP Chairman Juliam Bond 
and President and CEO Kweisi 
Mfume urge Americans not to let the 
fond nostalgia about this day skew real 
the purpose or intentions of Dr. King's 
speech or the march. 

"During this time of reflection, it 
is important to focus on issue that is 
setting the stage on the battleground 
for civil rights as we move toward the 
21st century.. affirmative action." 

Bond said, “as quiet as it is kept, 
Martin Luther King supported affirma- 
tive action. The critics like to quote his 
dream from 1963 that one day, his 
children would be judged by the con- 
tent of their character and not by the 
color of their skin. It was a dream then; 
it remains a distant dream today." 
However, as Chairman Bond noted, in 
1967 Dr. King said, “a society that has 
done something special against the 
Negro for hundreds of years must now 
do something special for him.” 

President Mfume said, “we want 
the American people to understand 
that discrimination is not an article of 
the past, it is an article of the present 
Discrimination is present today and 
affirmative action is one weapon 
against it. Equal opportunity should be 
a living reality for the majority and not 
just a mere dream for many minori- 
ti 


Mfume went on to point out that 
the so-called "playing field" of equal 
opportunity in this country is still not 
level. “A 10 percent set aside means 
that we're still setting aside 90 percent 
for white men in this country who for 
centuries now have had the privilege 
to think and act on the thought that 
their skin color entitled them to the full 
100 percent of everything,” said 
Mfume. 

The NAACP says their mission is 
to champion causes for the advance- 
ment of colored people who come in 
all colors, whether on the political 
front, economic, education, health, or 
military front. Our call to action 
remains equal opportunity across the 
lines of race, ethnicity, religion and 
gender, 

Chairman Bond added “there is an 
enormous opportunity for service and 
for action available to each of us, 
wherever and whomever we may hap- 
pen to be. The NAACP is prepared to 
march as Dr. King and the thousands 
who marched with him, before and 
after him did." 


Newark swears in new 
superior Court Judg 


By Sonya Kimble-Ellis 

"My career has been one of a 
public scrvant," says newly appoint- 
ed Superior Court Judge Glenn 
Grant. “This is a continuation of that. 
Being a public servant is what I did 
for the last 19 years and I'll continue 
to do that.” Those were Grant's 
words as he responded to a question 
about his August 20 election as a 
judge in Essex County Superior 
Court. 

Grant’s wife, two children, sister, 
Mayor Sharpe James, former Newark 
Mayor Ken Gibson and six other for- 
mer city employees who have also 
become judges, attended the swear- 
ing-in ceremony at the Essex County 
Courthouse in Newark. During the 
ceremony, Grant wore a black robe 
presented to him by acting business 
administrator JoAnne Watson. He 
thanked the city residents, Mayor 
James and his former collegues. 

Prior to his court appointment, 
Grant spent much of his career in city. 
He started his career 


To subscribe, call 
908-754-3400 
Get the news that's relevant to 
you, your family and your 
community’s progress, 


with Ken Gibson's administration as 
an assistant corporation counsel. He 


his two children Glenn and Taylor. 


city of Newark," he said in an inter- 
view with Crry News. “Thirteen of 
those years were working as an attor- 
ney. For the last six years, I was with 
the law department" Since 1992, 
Grant, who was the city's business 
i for 


was then appointed 
counsel in 1986 by Mayor Sharpe 
Tames. 

"I've spent my career with the 


was 
the daily operation of the city gov- 
ernment and oversaw a yearly budget 
of $400 million dollars 


Judge Glenn Grant is shown here with his wife 


yn, Judge Michael Nelson and 


Grant began his new post just 
one day after the ceremony. He is 
now working in family court where 
he will hear cases on juvenile delin- 
quengy and domestic violence. 

lenn Grant, who is one of the 
few black judges in Newark Superior 
Court, is the 13th judge to be elected 
from the city of Newark's law 
department. 


City News to 
present monthly 
networking event 


NEWARK — The City News Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of Cry 
Niwsand the Minority Business Journal 
of New Jersey and New York (MBJ) 
inaugurates the first in a series of month- 
ly networking events called MBJ Afier- 
hours. The event is a' partnership with 
the Robert Treat Hotel, in Newark, and 
co-sponsored by Coors Light, held 
Wednesday, Sepiember 16, 1998, from 
5 p.m. to midnight, at the Starlight Café. 

Afterhours is New Jersey's 
premiere forum for individuals to meet, 
discuss, mingle, and showcase their tal- 
ents in a relaxed, less formal atmos- 
phere, after work, among their peers cul- 
tivating new business relationships and 
‘opportunities. 

Of course, there will be wonderful 
food, dancing, giveaways and special 
contests. But MBJ Afterhours also 
makes ita point to introduce and present 
a variety of innovative activities creating 
a unique affair that’s well worth the $10. 
advance admission price ($15 at the 
door). 

At our first outing, Phyllis P. John- 
son is flying in from Chicago to join us 
to sign copies of her first book, Reality 
Check. As the youngest of 10 children, 
her story is one of incest, emotional 
abuse, a child custody battle, and many 
other hardships she was able to over- 


come on the road to the executive suite 
in a well-known publishing company. 
She's truly an inspiration. And, that's 
what MBJ Afterhours is all about. 

Adrianne C. Smith, Vice President 
of National Sales for the African Her- 
itage Network (AHN). Is delivering one 
of her stirring monologues. Smith is on 
the fast track to becoming one of the 
most successful sales and marketing 
representatives in the entertainment 
industry. Eddie J. Harris, also from 
AHN will deliver a reading of his intu- 
itive and thought-provoking poetry. 
He's just back from an engagement at 
The Second Annual Acapulco Black 
Film Festival. 

Music will be provided by the ever- 
popular THE AFFECT, a group des- 
tined to redefine the concept of Urban- 
Contemporary Jazz. “Euphoric Jazz for 
Enlightened People” is the type of 
music this group of seasoned profes- 
sionals create. And the Coors Brewing 
Company will sponsor what will surely 
become one of our signature events: 
The Electrifying the Night Electnc Slide 
Contest. 

Your face must be in the place! 
This event is hosted by MBJ's Shanda 
Laws and the Robert Treat Hotel's Eric 
Livsey. For tickets and information call 
(908) 754-3400. 


I 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


PLAINFIELD—The Community 
Support Program called ARC will 
host a 5th anniversary celebration of 
the program. (908) 754 5910 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


PLAINFIELD—Congressman Bob 
Franks will host a Senior Expo begin- 
ning at 10 a.m.(908) 753-3506 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


GARWOOD— The Union County 
Coalition for the prevention of 
Substance Abuse, a program of the 
Saint Barnabus Behavioral Health 
Network, will host the nationally 
acclaimed speaker, Dr. Michael 
Thomson, a renowned international 
authority on parenting, at 
Westwood, in Garwood. (908) 686- 
6644 


HOLMDEL—The 11th annual Festival 
of the Arts & Heritage of African 
Americans takes place at the PNC 
^ | Bank Arts Center beginning at 10 
a.m. (732) 229-9389, 


PLAINFIELD—The Mojo Gallery will 
present a Art For Africa relief exhibi- 
tion beginning at 4 p.m. (908) 755- 
8244 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield Public 
Library will have its annual book sale 
(908) 757-1111 


SANDY HOOK— The New Jersey 
Marine Sciences Consortium, will 
sponsor its 2nd Annual Fluke 
Tournament. beainnir; at 9:00 a.m. 
(732) 872-1300 


LONG BRANCH—The Museum of 
Latin American Art inaugurates its 
new galleries of Spanish art called 
Omina: A Trip into the Realm of Myth 
and Dreams beginning at 11:30 a.m. 
(562) 437-1689 


JERSEY CITY—Hudson County 
Community College Department of 
) Continuing Education will be conduct- 
ing an Open House for students inter- 
ested in professional development 
and non-credit courses beginning at 
10 am. (201) 714-2107 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


| | SHEWSBURY—The Jersey Coast 

Chapter of the American Red Cross 
will host the GPU Energy Rock'n Roll 
bike tour beginning at 9:00 a.m. (732) 
741-8443 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield library. 
will have training workshops for volun- 
teers to tutor those who can't read. 
Beginning at 6 p.m. (908) 755-7998 


PLAINFIELD—The Senior Center will 
hosta bingo party beginning at 1 p.m. 
(908) 753-3506. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


NEWARK—The Newark Museum will 
be offering trips to Philadelphia's 
Chestnut Hill (973) 596-6638 


BELLE MEAD—The Resource Center 
will host a domestic violence training 
seminar beginning at 6 p.m. (908) 
359-0003 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


MAHWAH—Ramapo College will 
dpen a exhibition on photographs 
from the civil rights movement begin- 
rng at 5 p.m 


PLAINFIELD— The Mothers’ Center 
of Central New Jersey will hold its 
Sbmi annual consignment sale 
through Sunday beginning at 9:00 
aim. (908) 561-175 


PLAINFIELD—The Senior Citizens 
Will host a bus trip down Bally's Park 
Place in Atlantic City beginning at 9 
a:m. (908) 753-3506 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER, 17 


NEWARK—The Newark Public 
Library will host an exhibition of 
Puerto Rico 1898-1998: A Century of 
Change and Uncertainty during 
library hours.(973) 733-7772 


BELLE — MEAD—The Carrier 
Foundation will present Considering 
Ciltural Factors in Clinical Practice 
seminar beginning at 12 noon (908) 
218-1461 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


PLAINFIELD— Senior Citizens 
Service Center will host a birthday 
party for the group beginning at 1:30 
p.m. (908) 753-3506 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield Public 
Works Department will host a town 
hall discussion beginning at 10:30 
a.m. (908) 753-3506 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 


NEW YORK— The NBA and Hoop-it- 
up -the league's and NBC Sports’ offi 
cial 3-on-3 street basketball tour — 
today announce the worldwide Tour will 
return to New York for the sixth consec- 
utive year. For registration informa- 
tion,players can call the Hoop-It-Up 
New York City hotline at 888-313-PLAY. 


OCEAN GROVE—The Historic 
Society will host a concert in honor of 
Paul Robeson. (732) 774-1869 


JERSEY CITY—New Jersey City 
University will host a SAT Review 
course beginning at 9:00 a.m. (201) 
200-3426 
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Computers donated 
to school in Irvington 


NEWARK—Pictured 
Augusta Street Sch 


Sti m 
director of thi 


left to right: Robert Fuller, a se 


| 


curity guard at the 
ool, Emeralda Vargas, principal of the Augusta 
ry School in Irvington, and Kathleen Staudt, acting 
Beth Health Care Foundation. Two computers were 


Faith, bricks and mortar equals — 
home for Hector Gonzalez and family 


ririri pas 
rt r^ E * e m RUN 
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e 
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recently donated by Newark Beth Israel Medical Center to help stu- 
dents at Irvington elementary school. The school is in the process of 
upgrading its computers. The goal is to eventually have four comput- 


ers in each classroom. 


CirYNET launch 


Ea ia 
PLAINFIELD—Pictured left to right: (Backrow) - Marcanthony Gonzalez, David Quiring, Chap! 
Muhlenberg Hospital, Donald Moore, President of Faith, Bricks & Mortar, Father Barbone, Head of St. 
Bernard's Roman Catholic Church, Sally Beckwith, Program's Coordinator, John Minor, contractor, Rui Filipe, 
contractor, Pete Jones, board member and Jay Castillo, board member. (Front row) - Hector Gonzalez, Sonya 


connects people 


Carol Graves, Registrar, Essex County and Woodbridge Mayor James 
McGreevey, greet each other at the recent CiryNer launch. McGreevey pre- 
sented a proclamation commemorating the event. 


RET. Ar B i = 
There was socializing mixed in with networking at the recent CityNet 
launch rec |. Pictured left to right: Jinni Rock-Bailey, President of 
Rock-Bailey Enterprises, Lathea Morris, Co-President and COO of The 
Credit Alternative, Jennifer Jones, Teacher at Plainfield's Woodland School 


We realize that our future lies chiefly in our own 
hands. We know that neither institution nor friends 
can make a race stand unless it has strength in its. 
own foundation; that races like individuals must 
stand or fall by their own merit; that to fully succeed 
they must practice the virtues of self-reliance, self- 
respect, industry, perseverance, and economy. 


— Paul Robeson 


City NEWS...helping [GURU Se aro 
to bring us together 


Become informed about sues 
concerns and achievements weekly | 
City News stands as an intelligent, 
sensible and motivational voice of, hone. — di 

for and by black and urban Naaa a Vee S E 
 cotumnities in New Jersey. | "Fer more information ca (908) 754-9400 


Yes! 1 want to subscribe to Ciy News to Become more informed. 
on the issues and achievements of black people. Enclosed is 
[my check for $39 for 52 issues. 
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is glad to highlight our community 
people every week. 
Send your photos and information to: 
City News People, P.O. Box 1774, 
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Gonzalez, Isadora Gonzalez, and Vincent Gonzalez. (kneeling) - Steve Gonzalez and Jerome Gonzalez. 
See page A6 


Photo by Kai A. Niyonu 
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the century... 
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A Great Introductory Rate Good to the 
Year 2000! Below Prime After That. 
Introducing The Millennium 
Home Equity Credit Line. 


6.49* 8.00 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY RATE SPECIAL BELOW-PRIME RATE 
THROUGH JAN. 1, 2000 THEREAFTER FOR THE 
LIFE OF THE LOAN 


E 
X ie 


96 
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If you've been waiting for a home equity credit line that's really 
affordable, both during and after its introductory rate, wait no 
longer. The Millennium Home Equity Credit Line is here, right now, 
at Broad National Bank. 


Take advantage of a super low introductory rate that's guaranteed 
not for just six months or a year, but until the coming of the 21st 
Century. Then enjoy a below-prime rate for as long as you have 
your loan. There's never been a better time to pay off higher rate 
credit cards or your existing home equity credit line. 


Get ready cash for any major expense or emergency, or even refi- 
nance your first mortgage with no application fee and no points. 
You'll gain total financial freedom along with important tax advantages.* 


The Millennium Home Equity Credit Line from Broad National Bank. 
It's the loan of the century! For complete details and an application, 
visit your nearest BNB office or call 1-800-906-CASH today. 


iational Bank checking account; if autom. 


for owner- 
occupied properties only. T. required on loans in excess of $200,000. Mortgage recording fees collected at closing, 
"Consult your tax advisor for deductibility of interest payments. 


BROAD NATIONAL BANK 


We speak your language 


16 OFFICES SERVING ESSEX, BERGEN, UNION, HUDSON & MIDDLESEX COUNTIES 
NEWARK: 905 Broad St., Chestnut St. & Wheeler Point Rd., 243 Chestnut St. 
183 Jackson St., 290 Ferry St., 486 Bloomfield Ave., 745 Broad St. 
plus ATM services at Gateway and at the Continental Airlines concourses 
‘at Newark Airport's Terminal C 
EAST ORANGE: 554 Central Ave, e ELIZABETH: 826 Elizabeth Ave., 1000 S. Eimora Ave. 
JERSEY CITY: 348 Central Ave. + KEARNY: 180 Schuyler Ave. 

LIVINGSTON: 30 W. Mount Pleasant Ave. e MILLBURN: 225 Millburn Ave. 

NO. ARLINGTON: 65 River Rd. * PERTH AMBOY: Convery Plaza, Rt. 35 

Visit our Internet site at http: /www.broad-national-bank.com 


Equal Opportunity Lender 
Equal Housing Lender 


Member FDIC 
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ABUBAKAR CALLS 
FOR AFRICAN 
RENAISSANCE 


CAPE TOWN, South Africa 
(PANA) — Nigeria's military 
ruler, Abdulsalam Abubakar, 
told the South African Parlia- 
ment on Aug. 25, that his 
country and South Africa must 
work together to bring peace 
in Africa’s conflict areas. 
Abubakar, who has led Nigeria 
since the death of former mili- 
tary strongman Sani Abacha 
in June this year, was there on 
a three-day tour of South 
Africa, his first official foreign 
trip since taking power on 
June 9, 1998. 

His visit is aimed at rebuild- 
ing relations between the two 
countries which have been 
strained since 1995, when 
Nigeria executed a group of 
political opponents despite a 
plea for clemency by Presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela. “The 
relationship between Nigeria 
and South Africa should 
always be that of cooperation 
and not rivalry,” Abubakar told 
the Parliament. “We must dis- 
prove the often-held notion 
that Africa is a continent of 
perpetual turmoil and vio- 
lence.” 


HAITIANS STAGE A 
BOYCOTT OF THE 
FILM “STELLA” 


MIAMI (AP) — Angered 
about a comment linking 
Haitians to AIDS in a popular 
summer movie, some Haitian 
groups are threatening a boy- 
cott if they do not receive an 
immediate public apology. In 
the movie, *How Stella Got 
Her Groove Back," 40-year-old 
divorcee Stella has an affair 
with a Jamaican half her age. 
When her two sisters question 
her about it later, one asks if 
he used a condom, "because 
those people have a history of 
AIDS.” The other sister inter- 
jects: “No, that's Haiti, Miss 
Manners.” 

That dialogue has 
unleashed a painful flashback 
among many Haitian Ameri- 
cans to the time when the fed- 
eral government branded them 
as AIDS carriers and barred 
them from donating blood. 

The protesters, which in 
addition to the radio station, 
include the Haitian Migrant 
Alliance and the Haiti 
Progress newspaper, sent a 
letter Saturday to 20th Centu- 
ry Fox, which released the 
film. The letter demands an 
apology and a retraction. The 
protesters threatened to picket 
outside theaters showing the 
film if their demands are not 
met. 


REV. JACKSON 
ADDRESSED BOEING 
LAWSUITS 


SEATTLE (AP) — The Rev. 
Jesse Jackson will be meeting 
with Boeing Co. Chairman Phil 
Condit to discuss allegations 
of racial discrimination and 
retaliation that some employ- 
ees have raised in lawsuits 
Condit called Jackson 
recently after seeing a Seattle 
Times article on Jackson's 
desire for a meeting. The call 
was "to reaffirm with Reverend 
Jackson that we do take this. 
issue very seriously, we do 
share the same concerns and 
we're all working toward the 
same goal,” Conte said. Jack- 
son says his meeting with 
Condit is part of a broader 
effort to ensure that minorities 
are treated fairly at Boeing. 
pressure on Boeing and other 
Northwest companies. 
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By Donna De La Cruz 
Associated Press Writer 


NEW YORK (AP) — If city 
officials don’t start enforcing a ban 
on toy guns that look like the real 
thing before anóther child is shot by 
police, a group representing black 
officers says it will 

“We need to go into these stores, 
pull these guns off the shelves and 
prosecute those individuals that are 
responsible, Sgt. Eric Adams, a 


founder of 100 Blacks in Law 
Enforcement, said recently. 
Realistic-looking toy guns are 


for sale in city stores despite a 1989 
ban against them, he said. 

The group was responding to a 
recent shooting of 16-year-old 
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Officers seek enforcement of toy gun ban 


Michael Jones, a Brooklyn boy who. 
was carrying a black water gun that 
resembled a machine gun when 
police fired on him. 

Police Commissioner Howard 
Safir said that Jones allegedly. 
refused to put down the gun when he 
was ordered to at 2:30 a.m. Two 
police officers then fired 17 rounds 
at him, hitting him six times in the 
legs. Safir said the officers believed. 
the gun was real and feared for theif, 
lives 

Jones remains in critical 
guarded condition at Kings County 
Hospital. He is charged with menage 
ing people with the gun as he rode 
his bicycle around the Brooklyn 
neighborhood ^ of Bedford? 
Stuyvesant, criminal possession offa 


weapon and possession of marijuana. 

The two police officers involved 
in the shooting have been placed on 
desk duty pending the outcome of an 
investigation. 

Adams said he went to the shoot- 
ing scene and asked neighborhood 
children where he could buy a toy 
gun. They pointed him to several 
stores in a five-block radius where 
Adams purchased five realistic-look- 
ing toy guns for prices ranging from 
$1.99 to $4.99 

“These guns, the shape, the char- 
acters and what they look like, they 
are in direct conflict with the laws as 
they stand on the books,” said 
Adams, referring to the city’s ban. 

The guns Adams bought resem- 
bled an Uzi, a Beretta, a .38-caliber 


and a 9mm handgun. 

Mayor Rudolph Giuliani agreed 
that realistic-looking toy guns should 
be confiscated but said the more 
important question to ask about the 
shooting was why Jones was out at 


“And in the answer to that ques- 
tion you are going to find the turn- 
around in what's going wrong in a 
good part of America,” he said. “The 
answer to that question is supervi- 
sion, adult supervision 


prevented the gun,” 
would also have prevented being out 
at 2:30 in the morning for whatever 
purpose, and I don’t think the pur- 
pose for which he was out was a 
salutary one.” 


Shown here are: front row, from left: Paula Perkins of Akron, Ol 
Mother of the Year; Abdullah Yazid Shakoor of Philadelphia, 
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President and cofounder Maisha 
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director, Disney Minority Business Affairs and Joe Woods, maf 
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OAK BROOK, IL — For many 
adults, the skills associated with 
child-rearing are among the toughest 
to learn. Yet, no special training or 
manual comes with the challenging 
job of parenting. That’s why hun- 
dreds of families from across Ameri- 
ca recently attended the 1998 
McDonald’s National Parenting Con- 
ference in Orlando, Florida. 

Held at the Walt Disney World 
Coronado Springs Resort, the confer- 
ence provided attendees of all ages 
expert advice and insight into issues 
ranging from education and health to 
community involvement and other 
hot social topics impacting children 
and teens. Conference participants 
also visited Animal Kingdom, Dis- 
ney's newest theme park, for a 
thrilling "Countdown to Extinction" 
roller coaster ride in the McDon- 
ald's-sponsored DinoLand. 

The conference featured renown 
keynote speakers including author 
Earl Ofari Hutchinson, Ph.D., who 
discussed the book Black Father- 
hood: The Guide to Male Parenting. 
John Covey, Ed.D., director, home 
and family division of the Franklin 
Covey Institute discussed “The 7 
Habits of Highly Effective Families.” 

The conference culminated with 


McDonald’s and Disney recognizing 
adult roie models at the McDonald's 
Parent’s Award Luncheon. "McDon- 
ald's, Disney and the founders of the 
National Parenting Conference have 
ihe same commitment to provide 
children and their parents the tools 
they need to grow and flourish,” said 
Joe Woods, manager, McDonald's 
Communications. 

Maisha Gibson, president and 
cofounder of the National Parenting 
Conference added, “With children 
and families as McDonald’s and Dis- 
ney’s first priority, it is only fitting 
that we would partner with them to 
sponsor this informational fun-filled 
event” 

The conference culminated with 
a special tribute to three extraordi- 


nary parent role models who 
received a McDonald's Parents 
Award. 


Ms. Paula Perkins, a foster par- 
ent who resides in Akron, Ohio, 
received the Mother of the Year 
Award. Mr. Abdullah Yazid Shakoor, 
of Philadelphia received the Father 
of the Year Award. Ms. Shamele 
Jenkins, a single, foster parent with 
five children from Miami was nomi- 
nated Parent of the Year by her moth- 


Former Panther 
wants to 
return to U.S. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (AP) — 
After 28 years of self-imposed exile, ihe 
former leader of the local chapier of the 
Black Panther Party says he wants to 
come home 

Pete O'Neal fled to east Afric: 
1970 after being convicted of iran: 
un across state lines, from Kansas 
to Kansas City. Mo. 

He is 57 now, and U.S. authorities 
say he is welcome to return, but he still 


must serve his four-year prison s: 
ence. 

A federai judge last month rejected 
a motion to have O'Neal's conviction ; 


overumed. But Kansas City Mayor: 
Emanuel Cleaver is pre: the case: 
with Justice Department officials ia; 
Washington. And an attorne 
O'Neal says he has found what he: 
thinks ar itutional violations and | 
errors in O'Neal's 1970 tal 

“The idea that aay 1 miite be 
able to retum to the i 
exciting process for me,” O'Neal sini 
a recent telephone interview from his is | 
home in Arusha, Tanzania. Cles 
who is O'Neal's third cousin, h 
details of the case to Attomey C 
Janet Reno. 

Paul J. Magnarella, an attorney 
who met O'Neal last year while doing 
work for the United Nations in Rwanda, 
has taken on the case. i 

Magnarella filed court documents 
in which he said a trial judge improper- 
ly interpreted two prior convictions 
O'Neal incurred as a teen-ager a 
felonies rather than less serious juvenile 
crimes, that O'Neal was forced tc T 
because he believed he was on an 
list of Black Panthers to be killed, ud 
that the trial judge erred by uu. that 
wiretapping used to tape 
versations was legal. 

US. District Judge Earl O'Connor 
refused to vacate O' Neal's conviction in 
an order issued July 28. On Aug. 7, 
Magnarella asked O'Connor to recon- 
sider, and. promised to appeal if the 
judge refused. 

Assistant U.S. Attomey Leon Pat- 
ton said O'Neal's c x 
have been dealt with in an appeal 30 
years ago. 


Serving one 


Arthur Ashe 


NEW YORK — He was a 
teacher. He was a mentor. He was a 
legend. To help honor the legacy of 
Arthur Ashe in the hearts and minds 
of today's youth, many fans and 
athletes recently participated in 
Arthur Ashe Kids’ Day. The event, 
which took place August 29 at the 
USTA National Tennis Center in 
Queens, was a daylong family event 
at the USTA National Tennis Center 
with interactive activities and 


for the ki 


games for children of all age: 


Some of the participants i 
ed Venus and Serena Williams,aRe\ 


luc. 


Sampras, Andfe- Agassi audiit. 
McEnroe. Proceeds from the event 
benefitted the Arthur Ashe Founda- 
tion. The goal of the fgundation is 
to "promote respect fogthe individ- 
ual, to eliminate racisnk, to increase 
health and education ahd to usé ten- 
nis as a vehicle for [teaching life 
skills to at-risk youth” 

As a gesture to she’s coura- 
geous life and the efforts he took to 
defeat one of the |world's most 
threatening diseases, le coq sportif, 
a maker of athletic footwear for the 
tennis, soccer and running markets, 
has commissioned a commemora- 
tive painting of Arthur Ashe. The 
piece will be donated to the Arthur 
Ashe Endowment for the Defeat of 
AIDS annual fund-raising auction 
to be held at Mickey Mantle's 
restaurant in Manhattan on Septem- 
ber 9 

The painting, created by artist 
Jeffrey Rubin, portrays Ashe in a 
familiar volley position along the 
baseline and is based on an actual 
photograph taken by Mel DiGiaco: 
mo. 


Althea Gibson honored 


By Bob Greene 
AP Sports Writer 


NEW YORK (AP) — Fifty years 
after blacks were allowed to compete 
in its tournaments, the U.S. Tennis 
has honored its first black 


REBELS WITHDRAW 
FROM CONGO KEY 
PORT 


KINSHASA, Congo (AP) — 
President Laurent Kabila 
declared victory last Monday 
on a war front in southwestern 
Congo over an army of rebel 
fighters that just weeks ago 
appeared poised to capture 
the capital. 

Kabila's cabinet director, 
Abdoulaye Yerodia, conveyed 
the president's message and 
said the war would now focus 
on the east, where rebels still 
control several key cities. 

“There are no fronts left in 
the west, the last bastions of 
the aggressors have fallen,” 
state-controlled radio quoted 
Yerodia as saying. 

Kabila's announcement 
came after his Angolan allies 
captured the last major rebel 

in th 


champion Althea Gibson. 

A documentary of Gibson's life, 
narrated by poet Maya Angelou, is 
being broadcast on public television 
stations nationwide, with the USTA as 
the lead sponsor. 

The documentary comes one year 
after the USTA opened its new stadi- 
um at the National Tennis Center, 
named for its second black champion, 
Arthur Ashe. 

Forty years ago, Gibson success- 
fully’ defended her U.S. National 
Championship. Her 1957 triumph at 
Forest Hills made her the first black 
U.S. national singles champion, just 
as she was the first black Wimbledon 
singles champion earlier that 
the first black French Open champion 
in 1956. 

“Part of our mission as the gov- 
erning body for tennis in America is to 
promote the sport on an inclusive 
basis," said Alan Schwartz, the 
USTA's vice president in charge of 
marketing. "As such, this is a promo- 
tional opportunity we could not pass 
up. Althea Gibson played a vital role 


Still, pockets of resistance 
remained and rebel fighters 
were believed to be hiding in 
parts of Kinshasa, the capital. 


in the pment of tennis in the 
20th century, yet she is probably one 
of the most unheralded champions we 
have.” 

Schwartz saw a portion of the 


film, entitled simply “Althea Gib. 


Althea Gibson 

” a year ago and requested copi 
for schools, parks and libraries, partic- 
ularly in inner-city locations, in his 
native Chicago. 

Born in the South to sharecrop- 
ping parents, Gibson grew up on the 
streets of Men where she was, as 
"aggressive, dynamic and 
"She first played paddle tennis 
on the streets in front of her home, and 
it wasn't until she moved back to the 
South to improve her tennis that she 
completed high school in 1949. 

In 1971, Gibson was inducted into 
the International Tennis Hall of Fame. 

For the past several years, she has 
remained in seclusion inside her New 
Jersey home and is believed to be in 

failing health. 

"I was the first black player to 
compete against world-class players,” 
Gibson says twice in the documentary. 


jo one knows your situation better 
than you. You know what you need 


When you need money, 
come to our door. 


Investors Savings Bank 


We have the money you need. 
Investors Savings Bank has money 
to lend at a price you can afford. If 


joney for and how much you need. 
hs really that simple. Maybe you 
want to purchase a new home. Or 
consolidate your bills into lower 
monthly payments. Maybe the home 
you own needs a new roof. Or you'd 
like to improve it in some other way. 
Maybe it's time for a newer car. between living on a difficult budget 
Maybe... and having extra cash in your pocket. 

e Mortgages « Refinancing e Rates and terms to fit your budget 

* Equity loans e Equity lines of credit « Possible tax advantages 

* Home owner consumer loans » Personal service 


you're a home owner and would 
like to borrow money at a lower 
interest rate and with lower monthly 
payments, talk to the professionals 
at Investors. 

We could make the difference 


Applications are available at your neighborhood Investors Savings Bank office. 
For more information, contact our Loan Origination Department toll free: 


1-800-252-8119 


www.hsh.com/Ishow/investorsavings.htmi 


INVESTORS, SAVINGS BANK 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn 
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There ought to be a law 


There are people walking this earth today that are so disconnected from other 
human beings that “feeling their pain” is the farthest thing from their mind. While 
that is not an actual crime, it's a moral one, and as we enter the next millennium 
we must look towards the safety of ourselves and our own as well as our progress. 

‘The case of Sherrice Iverson, a seven-year-old African American brutalized 
and murdered by a 19-year-old white boy with a predilection for kiddié porn and 
a hatred of blacks, is taking the “I don’t want to get involved." precept to a whole 
other bizarre level. To see what was such a brutal crime in progress, and know 
what happened, but say nothing is to reduce everyone involved to a sub-human 
level 

It's apparent that we must legislate humanity. The Sherrice Iverson Justice 
Fund has called on the United States Congress for a child protective law that 
would make it a criminal offense for anyone to witness or have knowledge of a 
violent sexual attack against a pre-teen and fail to report it to the police. 
Legislators on the state and national level are looking at this case and beginning 


to work towards action. Your help is essential in this because. unfortunately, there 
‘ought to be a law to make people do what's right. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Black mayors support Clinton 


The National Conference of Black Mayors passed a resolution recently sup- 
porting President Clinton and his work for the American people. The following is a 


copy of the resolution. 


Submitted by Mayor Wellingeton E. Webb 
City, and County of Denver, Colorado 


Support for President William Jefferson Clinton 


WHEREAS President William Jefferson Clinton has taken responsibility for 

iss actions and has apologized to the American people. and 
HEREAS we as an organization made up of CEO's of cities around the 
iude 


nation idum seen President William Jefferson Clinton as the first President to 


us ing the formulation of national policies affecting our cities. and 
WHEREAS President William Jefferson Clinton has worked and continues to 


work 
nities ic 


ith cities to reduce crime and gun violence. to improve educational opportu- 
ali Americans, to make clean, affordable. safe homing available to all our 


citizens. io preserve Social Security for our senior citizens. to improve the environ- 
ment and preserve our natural resources and to make preventive and restorative 


health care available to all Americans, and 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the National Conference of 
Biack Mayors, Inc. (NCBM) goes on record to state that this organization supports 


President William Jefferson Clinton and his policies and his 


Confronting 


the criminal 


that witnessed the crime 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


“I don't know this little girl...I don't 
know people in Panama or Africa who 
are killed every day so I can't feel 
remorse for them." David Cash referring 
to the murder of seven-year-old Sherrice 
Iverson in an interview, July 25, 1998. 

In a first, a young, African- 
American mother announced that she 
will go to a university campus to con- 
front the young white man she accuses 
of being an accomplice to the kidnap, 
rape and murder of her daughter, 
Sherrice Iverson. Yolanda Manuel told’ 
the press in Los Angeles in August that 
she will confront 19-year-old David 
Cash, a white engineering student at the 
University of California, Berkeley on 
the campus the first day of Fall classes, 
Aug. 26. 

By his own admission Cash wit- 
nessed at least part of the attack Om. 
Iverson by his best friend Jeremy 
Strohmeyer at the Primadonna Casino 
near Las Vegas on May 25. 1997. He did 
not attempt to stop it, or report it to” 
police after Strohmeyer told him that he. 
killed Sherrice. The only thing he asked 
Strohmeyer was what type of sexual act 
he performed on Iverson, Strohmeyer is 
scheduled to go on trial in Las Vegas, 
Aug. 31 for the murder of Iverson. Cash | 
has not been charged. 

The gory account of the rape and 
murder Strohmeyer gave to police 
shocked even hard bitten legal experts. It. 
appears that Iverson was targeted in part 
because of Strohmeyer's bizarre fascina- 
tion with kiddie sexual porn, and in part 

because she was an African American. 
Prosecutors say that they have two wit- 
nesses who claim that Strohmeyer used 
racial epithets to describe the murder, 

Cash almost certainly knew much 
of this. Yet, Clark County District 
‘Attorney, Stewart Bell claims that under 
Nevada law, it is not a crime not to stop, 
or report a murder. The announcement. 


enraged many African Americans. They 
wondered if the DA would have 
declined to prosecute if Iverson had been 
white, and Cash an African American? 
There are plenty of examples where 
African Americans who did not take part. 
in actual violent attacks against whites 
have been charged as principals or have. 
been threatened with prosecution as 
accessories. The Reginald Denny beat- 
ing case in Los Angeles, and the New 
York City's in Park jogger case 
quickly come to mit 

But Iverson's wv d are low 
income, working class blacks from 
South Central Los Angeles, and Cash 
like Strohmeyer, is from a white middle- 
class suburban Los Angeles neighbor- 
hood. This raises the ancient question 
about whether black life is less valuable 
than white life? Ms. Manuel is not wait- 
ing fora court to answer that question. In 
addition to confronting Cash at U.C. 
Berkeley, she is leading a nationwide. 
drive to collect 20, 0000 signatures on a 
petition demanding that the Clark 
County DA prosecute Cash as an acces- 
sory to murder. She has also called on 
the Nevada legislature to pass the 
Sherrice Iverson Memorial Bill that 
would make it a felony for failing to 
report a sexual attack against a minor. 

The lverson murder case touches 
many of the same issues of race. class, 
and sexual abuse as the O.J. Simpson 
case. It will be closely watched to see if 
justice will be fully done when the vic- 
tim is an African American, and the 
accused is White. However, the absence 
of Cash from the court docket for his 
alleged part in the death of Iverson does 
nothing to convince her mother that it 
will. 


Dr. Earl. e Hutchinson is the 
author of “The Crisis in Black and 
Black.” email:ehutchi344@ aol.com He 
is the official spokesperson for Ms. 
Yolanda Manuel and the Sherrice 
Iverson Justice Fund. 


an 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Conference of Black 
Mayors. inc. (NCBM) pledges its support to President William Jefferson Clinion to 
onüinue his work for the American people and the American cities and to work with 
the Congress and the National Conference of Black Mayors, Inc. (NCBM) on 


sition] issues. 
Adopted this 2 
ing in Mount Pocono, Pennsylvania. 


Mayor Gordon D. Bush 
President 


Mayor Clarence W. Hawkins. 
Secretary 


2nd day of August at the 3rd Quarterly Board of Directors meet- 


Armstrong Williams: 
Myth, fiction and caricature 


By Arthur Nunnally 


For sometime now I have withheld 
my pen and not put in writing what I 
Er o 
ms. But the more I see him on TV 
M, read his commentaries the more dis- 
turbed | have become of his antics and 
his ability to acquire a platform to spill 
his seij-hating anti-black bilge. Mr. 
Williains is one among a new cast of 
mostly young so-called conservative 
black sven without any historical foun- 
dation of struggle and sacrifice, who has. 
become the darling of white right-wing 
commentators and in-turn the enemy of 
the majority of black Americans, which 
includes his own mother and father. His 
has been the life of a slave who has been 
allowed to dance in his white benefac- 
iors drawing room. Noteworthy is his 
appearance on CNN's "Crossfire" pro- 
gram and other Williams is one among a 
new cast of mostly young so-called con- 
servative black men without any histori- 
cal foundation of struggle and sacrifice. 
who have become the darling of white 
right-wing commentators and in-turn the 
enemy of the majority of black 
Americans. 

‘After reading his commentary on 
Segregated Minds" that appeared in 
he July 16 issue of the Amsterdam News 

remain convinced that Williams is 
nothing more than a figment of some 
depraved white mind and a gullible 
Negro Huckster. Two definitions of a 
»uckster come to mind when viewing 
is act. There is the one who acts pri- 
varily from mercenary motives, and the 
ther who employs persuasive show- 
nanship to make a sale or attain an 
jective. I submit that both of these def- 
ions accurately reflect the mindset 
and language of Williams. He is both a 
Negro mercenary and showman for his 
white conservative benefactors. He is 
‘one of those young black Anglo-Saxons 
with infested minds masquerading as 
lack role models, receiving air time to 
advance slave thoughts. 


In "Segregated Minds" Williams. 
disparages the "so-called Black elite 
who have not desegregated their minds” 
for their criticism of him and Supreme 
Court Justice Clarence Thomas. He 
specifically identifies the National Bar 
Association as an impediment to civi- 
lized dialogue when it comes to Justice 
Thomas. In his defense of Justice 
Thomas, Williams attempts to advance 
the idea that he (Thomas) is some sort of 
Constitutional scholar who's decisions 
are "based solely on his understanding. 
of the Constitution." 

His choice of the term "great and 
noble document" to describe the 
Constitution is laughable, for it conjures 
up a picture of black folks sitting around 
the table with their slave owners writing 
and putting the final touches on this 
“great and noble document” — the 
Constitution. Also, for Williams to sug- 
gest or believe that the white Supreme 
Court Justices do not represent the status 
quo in this country and therefore white 
interests is to completely ignore the his- 
tory of the Court and how it, in fact, has 
thought some of its early decisions per- 
petrated the superiority of the white man 
in this country, 

Mr. Williams would also have us 
believe that Clarence Thomas "is an 
example of the American Dream" and 
that this provides him with license to 
think and say what he wants, even 
thought it may not be Black enough for 
some of us. This is crazy thinking. 
Again. the language of the Negro huck- 
ster. The only "dream" working here is 
in the head of Mr. Williams. 
Furthermore, all evidence so far indi 
cates that Justice Thomas is neither “one 
of the most important thinkers or leaders 
in our political and judicial system.”.By 
stating this absurdity, Williams 
besmirches the memories of a cast of 
giant black historical and present heroes. 


Arthur Nunnally is a consultant 
who resides in Newark. 
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Wagging the Dog? 


By Askia Muhammad 


While the congruence of the fiction- 
al film “Wag the Dog." and the true-life 
scenario involving President Bill 
Clinton is undeniable. most of us are not 
asking the right questions about just who 
is doing the wagging when we marvelat 
life appearing to imitate art. 

This of course is not the first time. 
such coincidences occurred in the 
movies. with such haunting effect: 

Have we forgotten the film about 
the nuclear “whistle blower” Karen 
kwood. which appeared in the the- 
atérs before the nuclear meltdown at the. 
Three Mile Island. power plant in 
Pennsylvania? 

Have we forgotten the film about 
the valiant epidemiologists battling a 
deadly outbreak of ebola. just before the 
virus swept through East Africa and had 
health officials worried that an innocent 
traveler could import the plague to this 
count 

tech Americans have been 
quick to recognize that the Ame 
attack on alleged terrorist targets in 
Sudan and Afghanistan, parallels the 

events in the film “Wag the Dog,” in 
which a group of political advisers sim- 
ulates a phony war. to cover-up a 
Presidential sex scandal, few people are 
questioning the legitimacy of the attacks 
themselves. I think I know why. 

The film opens with words on the 
screen. 

“Why does the dog wag its tail? 

“Because the dog is smarter than its 
tail. 

“If the tail was smarter it would 
‘Wag the Dog." 

Who is the dog? Who is the tail? 

Many years ago. Louis Martin. the 
preeminent African American White 
House Special Assistant told me that 
USS. foreign policy in the Middle East is 


‘not under American control. 

Mr. Manin said the relationship 
between the United States and Israel — 
v state. about the size (8.000 square 

iles), and population (5 million EON 
9f Maryland, which depends on more 
than $3 billion per year in American for- 
ig did. and maybe another billion in 
E vate gifts from generous American 
ws — was like "the tail wagging the 


"Israel is like the 51st State" of the 

P Mr. Martin said then. Now. 

coming to Rep. Earl Hilliard (D-Ala.); 

fi House Foreign Relations Committee 

Member. Irael. and the Middle: East 

pay accord. account for 53 percent of 
the entire U.S. foreign aid budget! 

- Clinton's new policy, unusual 
for any American President (and totally 
unprecedented for him). to retaliate. or 
make a preemptive military strike 
against "terrorist targets" in Sudan and 
Afghanistan is — first. illegal and not in 
compliance with Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, but more impor- 
taptly-the same policy that Israel 
employs in its relationships with its 

neighbors. A week does not pass when 
Israel doesn’t bomb targets in Lebanon. 
for example. 
«» According to M.IT. Professor 
Noam Chomsky. if the Clinton doctrine. 
on retaliation is to be taken literally, 
“then all around the world there are 
‘countries that have a perfect right to set 
‘off bombs in Washington. Nobody takes 
this principle seriously. It is a principle 
for the strong, and whai it says is that the 
Strong are allowed to attack the weak 
and defenseless any time they want to.” 
Professor Chomsky say 
Tf the tail was smarter. or in this case 
stronger. it would Wag the Dog. 


| Askia, Muhammad is a 
peen D.C-based journalist. 


Dr. King: revol 


On August 27, we marked the 35th 
anniversary of Dr. Martin Luther King's 
civil rights March on Washington. It is 
surely a tribute to Dr. King's moral lead- 
ership that his I Have a Dream speech. 
with its vision of brotherhood between 
blacks and whites. has come to be 
regarded as one of the sacred texts of 
American democracy. full of the kind of 
truths that so many hold to be self-evi- 
dent. But Dr. King’s legacy to us was 
richer, more complex and conflicted. 
Rather than be satisfied that black 
‘America had won the legal guarantee to 
exercise our rights in a democracy. 
King began to confront and challenge | 
the limitations of that democracy. H. 
soon discovered that the leaders of the 


gS 


Democratic Party could not be counted | 


on. 

Even as the Voting Rights Act was 
being signed in 1965, black communi- 
ties were in open revolt against econom- 
ic injustice and institutionalized racism. 
King visited many of the devastated 
areas and noted that, contrary to what the 
establishment press claimed, the 
inner-city were not mindless explosions 
of rage. 

Dr. King had spoken out against the 
Vietnam War as early as August 1965. 
However he has consciously made the 
decision not to make it a major par: of 
his work in order not to threaten his 
alliance with the Democratic Party lead- 
ership on civil rights issues. But the 


ution in values | 


Peace movement has grown rapidly. 
‘Despite immense pressures from the 
| White House and some other civil rights 
Headers to keep his mouth shut, on April 
4, 1967. Dr. King announced that US 
involvement in the was as moml 
frepugnant as racial discrimina 
|The following spring. as the SCLC 


[prepared for a non-violent march on | 


an assassin’s bullet cut down Dr. King. 
| Without a leader of Dr. King's stature. 
{the willingness to stand up to and be 
“independent of the Democratic Party 
Blas. lost in black politics. The 
Democratic Party was only too happy to 
| salvage those leaders who were more 
‘concerned, to use Dr. King’s words, with 


eens by a Poor People’s Army. 


| getting foundation grants than with get- 


ting into the kingdom of heaven. 

But now the black community has 
had thirty more years of betrayal by the 
Democratic Party. Moreover. much of 
the rest of America is voicing its distrust 
of the two major parties. I believe it is 
time for us to claim the full legacy left to 
us by Dr. King. by taking up his dream 
‘of a multi-racial, moral and independent 
people's movement dedicated to the rev- 
‘olution in values that is so needed in 
America today. 
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Million Youth results 


By Walter Fields 


By the time this edition hits news 
stands the Harlem Million Youth March 
will be history. The events leading up to 
the march demonstrates the complexi- 
ties facing blacks as we attempt to 
“find” a political voice in our nation at 
the close of the 20th century. The 
Million Man March Movement itself is 
a phenomenon that seeks to capture the 
fervor of past civil rights demonstrations 
while addressing the unique problems 
facing blacks today. 

precursor to the youth march 
was the highly successful Mission Man 
March held in our nation’s capital two 
years ago. Conceived by Nation of 
Islam leader Minister Louis Farrakhan, 
the march was the first significant large- 
scale public demonstration by blacks in 
more than a decade. One positive out- 
come of the march was the creation of 
hundreds of local organizing commit- 
tees across the country. Many of these 
committees continue to exist and have 
evolved into permanent organizing 
structures. New Jersey is one of 
states that have an active Million Man 
March committee. 

Following the success of men's 
march, black women held their own 
march in Philadelphia last year. The 
Million Women March did not attract 
the numbers of its male counterpart but 
it did bring together a significant gather- 
ing of black women. It too left behind 
remnants in the form of organizing com- 
mittes that are now engaged in grass- 
roots work in communities across the 
country. 
Like the Million Man March. the 
youth march had been wrought with 
controversy, First. two demonsirations 
were planned for black youth. Khalid 
Muhammad. the outspoken and contro- 
versial former spokesman for Minister 
Farrakhan and the Nation of Islam, 
called for a Harlem Million Youth 
March. Muhammad has gained notori 
ety for his anti-Semitic statement and 
condemnation on Jews. You may recall 
the firestorm over remarks he made 
while giving a speech at Kean College 
several years ago. Those words conse- 
quently led to his dismissal by 
Farrakhan. The N.A.A.C.P.. Nation of 


Islam, and other organizations 
announced an second march hor Atlanta. 
The more mainstream composition of 
the organizers of the southern march has 
accidentally set in motion a ridiculous 
competition" for leadership legitimacy. 
The very fact that Atlanta. a symbol of 
the middle class black elite, was select- 
ed juxtaposed the public’s perception on 
New York City, most notably Harlem. 

Adding fuel to the fire in New York 
City were the caustic remarks of Mayor 
Rudy Guiliani. The mayor’s labeling of 
the Harlem event as a “hate march” 
could only be viewed as manipulative at 
best. His supposed indifference to 
Khalid Muhammad stands in stark con- 
trast to his silence when New York City 
cops stormed City Hall during a protest 
against former mayor David Dinkins. 
Scores of New York's “finest” attempt- 
ed to forcible enter City Hall. Yet, today 
he aitempts to express moral outrage 
against Muhammad, who is only the 
Republican mayor's reflection. 

What the youth march movement 
has revealed is the lack of an "end 
game." What is to be achieved by these 
public demonstrations? Is it enough to 
simply march or must we do more. 
What today's crop of march organizers 
fail to remember is that prior civil rights 
demons ors were attached to a leg- 
lative agenda. The 1963 March on 
hington was orchestrated in support 
of passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
Dr. King’s Selma to Montgomery 
sojourn was held to rally the nation 
behind voting rights legislation, To date, 
we have not seen a similar “goal” come 
oui of the Million March movement. 

This in no: to suggest that there 
must be a legislative agenda. Perhaps 
the focus should be on economic devel- 
opmeni acquiring capital to build a 
black economic base. Equally important 
could be the growth of a grassroots 
genda that focuses on local concerns - 
education. crime and employment. 
Whatever the purpose. there must be 
first and foremost a real purpose. 
attached to post-march activities. These 
marches will lose their significance if 
some real action does not follow the 

yh 


Residential customers 
are the big losers 


By Fred Rasheed 


Lawyers and lobbyists representing 
AT&T. Bell Atlantic, MCI. Sprint and 
thers are clashing oyer issues like oper 
ating. support systéms. dialing” pxtrity 
and number porability. They ave sweat- 
ing the details because there is a lot 
money at stake in a new regulatory 
process initiated by the Board of Public 
Utilities (BPU). 

For New Jersey consumers it is all 
about getting companies like AT&T. 
MCI and Sprint into the {cal telephone 
market and allowing Bel! Atlantic to 
offer long distance service. That’s what 
was supposed to happen aiter Congress. 
passed a new communications law back 
in 1996. 

Like its counterparts in New York 
and Pennsylvania, the BPU has estab- 
lished a process that will help mediate 
and. if necessary. dictate the introduc- 
tion of competition in. New Jersey. All 
they have to do is bring an end to con- 
tentious inter-industry squabbles. that 
have prevented consumers from realiz- 
ing the benefits of a competitive mar- 
ketplace. That is no small task. 

After the passage of the 1996 
Telecommunications Act. many expect- 

Jersey to become a hotbed of 
Competition. Long distance companies 
like AT&T were supposed to charge 
into the local service market and com- 
pete with Bell Atlantic for residential 
and business customers. But a funny 
thing happened on the way to the mar- 
ketplace, Local competition developed, 
but for the most lucrative business cus- 
tomer. 

At least nine companies are com- 
peting with Bell Atlantic to provide 
local telephone service to business cus- 
tomers in New Jersey. Competition in 
the local residential market. however. is 
almost non-existent A few companies 
are offering local service to residential 
customers but not the large long dis- 
tance companies. 

Common business sense explains 
the new competitor preference for 


serving the business market first 
Companies are interested in profits so 
they are naturally going after the most. 
lucrative customers. Most companies. 
arc just not interested in serving the res-, 
idential market where it i$ harder to! 
make a buck. i 

These developments are not sur-, 
prising. but they are disappointing. ' 
Cherry picking in the local market could 
substantially delay or even deprive con- ! 
sumers of the benefits of competition. 
Local telephone companies are not 
allowed to compete in the long distance , 
market until there is both business and. 
residential competition in the local mar- 
ket By not serving residential con- 
sumers. the long distance companies are 
protecting their core business while at. 
the same time going after the local 
phone company’s most lucrative cus- 
tomers. Who are the big losers? 
Residential customers! $ 

the BPU moves forward it must: 
work to ensure that competitive local? 
exchange carriers serve all consumers, 
not just the most lucrative ones. 
Allowing the local phone company into 
the long distance market would create 
an incentive for competitors to offer ser- 
vice to all consumers. Permitting Bell 
Auanüc to provide long distance will 
enabie it to offer a full package of tele- 
phone services to its longtime local cus- 
tomers. This will give long distance 
companies a strong market incentive to 
enter the local market so they can do the 
same. 

The BPU should be commended 
for launching this new effort. But it 
must ensure that residential consumers 
do not get left behind in the process. 
Only by creating real incentives for 
companies to provide service to all con- 
sumers can the BPU achieve its goal of 
promoting the public interest. 


fred Rasheed is president of 
Rasheed Associates, a management, 
marketing and consulting firm based in 
East Orange. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


TRENTON—The New York/New Jer- 
sey Minority Purchasing Council will 
be hosting a "Train Ride to Success" 
beginning at New York's Penn Station 
For information on time call (212) 582- 
2334 


TUESDAY,SEPTEMBER 15 


BRIDGEWATER—The ^ Somerset 
Chamber of Commerce will host Busi- 
ness Card exchange party at Jack 
O'Connors beginning at 5:30 p.m. 
(908) 735-1552 


CLARK—Union National Bank will 
host a seminar on contrasting invest- 
ments patterns of the past with current 
investment philosophy at the Commu- 
nity Education Center beginning at 7 
pm. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


NEW YORK— Professional Woman In 
Construction (PWC) present "Devel- 
opers Forum" at it's breakfast sympo- 
sium at 8 a.m.. to 10 a.m., at the Yale 
Club, Vanderbilt Avenue at 44th 
Street, New York City. For more infor- 
mation call PWC at 212-687-0610 or 
fax 212-490-1213. 


NEWARK—The regional Business 
Partnership is hosting a seminar on 
international interest called Interna- 
tional Market Research & Intelligence- 
How to Use it & Why It Is Important. 
(973) 242- 6237 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


WASHINGTON — COBI invites 
African Americans to seize the power 
of investing — from stocks, bonds, 
and mutual funds to private compa- 
nies, real estate, and art — at the First 
Black Investors Conference, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The agenda includes 
information-packed workshops, finan- 
cial analysts, portfolio managers and 
valuable networking opportunities. To 
register, call 888-411-2624. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


NEWARK—The Rutgers Small Busi- 
ness Development Center will present 
a sominer caled fires the Money? 

to apply for a Small Business 
Len? beginning at 8:90 a.m 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


MARGATE — If organizers have their 
way, the Margate Fall Funfest by the 
Bay, will set new standards for outdoor 
festival held in southern New Jersey. 
For more information, contact Blair 
Learn at 609-266-0500. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


INEWARK—The University of Medi- 
tine and Dentistry of New Jersey is 
hosting a awards luncheon called Pro- 
‘curement Fair beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
(973) 972-6288 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


BASKING RIDGE—The New 
York/New Jersey Minority Purchasing 
Council presents a MBE GENERAL 
MEETING and FINANCE & TECH- 
NOLOGY WORKSHOP hosted by 
AT&T beginning at 9 a.m. (212) 582- 
2334. 


Business 
brief: 


Conference on U.S. — Africa 
business partnerships 

U.S. Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin recently visited Africa to fur- 
ther push for financial market liberal- 
ization and boosting investment and 
economy development on that conti- 
nent, Rubin is expected to be a par- 
ticipant when the Africa Club of the 
World BankIMF hosts its Africa Day 
Business Forum in Washington, 
D.C., Oct, 22 -25, 1998. It is an 


African-driven initiative to project 


the changing realities of the “New 
African Organizers say that the 
“Africa Day” B ss Forum can be 
an effective program for exposing 
over 700 of Africa's emerging new 
entrepreneurs to potential opportuni- 
ties in the U.S. market, and facilitate 
creation of partnerships and entrepre- 
neurial networking. They expect the 
event to serve as a forum of exchange 
between business leaders from North 
America and Africa. Events are to 
include: workshops and seminars of 
interest to corporate leaders and 
entrepreneurs: a trade fair for buyers, 
sellers and investors; African 
Investors’ Program; a concert and 
banquet. For more information, call 
the World BankIMF Africa Club 
Bureau at (207) 458-0338 for details. 
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Planning now for your future 


By Dr. Karen Ensle 


In various surveys, many people say 
they'd like to retire early — between the 
ages of 55 and 60. Yet, if they do, they 
face a shorter asset accumulation phase, 
while their money must last a long time, 
often three or four decades. 

Saving as early and as much as pos- 
sible is the key to financial security in 
retirement. In her book, Live Long & 
Profit, Key R. Shirley outlines financial 
needs and challenges people face as they 
move through life: 

In your 20s: Tone down the use of 
credit cards and invest at least four per- 
cent of your gross income. 

In your 30s: Begin to think serious- 
ly about your future. Maximize contri- 
butions to a tax-deferred savings plan. 
Make your car last at least seven years. 

In your 40s: You may have to play 


catchup if you have not been saving. 
This is the “moment of truth decade” but 
you still have time. Maximize contribu- 
tions to your 401(k) or another tax- 
deferred savings plan. 

In your 50s: "The Home Run 
Decade." You are beginning to think. 
seriously about the age you will retire. 
Be careful about overspending. 

In your 60s: Plan on how to stay 
healthy and live wisely; make plans for 
a surviving spouse and children. 

The key point to remember is that, 
the sooner you beam a saving and 
investment plan, the longer your money. 
will have to grow and the greater the 
overall return. According to specialists 
at Clemson University, few of today's 
workers have definite savings goals, 
based on an assessment of what their 
future retirement needs will be. And. 
most people underestimate how tong 


they will live in retirement. 

A 55-year-old American male will 
likely live to be 78. A 55-y 
woman has a life expectancy of 82. But, 
for investment purposes, you might 
want to add five years to your life 
expectancy or 10 years if you come from 
a line of long-lived ancestors. Why? 
Because your savings will have to 
stretch for decades. 

So how much money do you need 
to save today to have sufficient funds for 
the future? There is no magical answer. 
Individuals need to answer this question 
based on their earning potential and 
desired lifestyle. The American Savings 
Education Council has developed a 
“Ballpark Estimate" worksheet to help. 
you figure out how much you need to 
save for retirement. You can access this. 
worksheet at http;//www.asec.org/ball- 
park.htm. 


The secrets to saving money 


ELIZABETH — The Union 
County Board of Chosen Freeholders 
is urging county residents to consider 
a free program which can help partic- 
ipants reach their personal financial 
goals. The program, Money 2000, is 
offered by Rutgers Cooperative 
Extension of Union County, which is 
located at the County Annex building 
on South Avenue in Westfield. 

“Many people are surprised at 
how quickly they can save money 
after changing just one of their 
spending habits," said Daniel P. Sul- 
livan, Director of the Union County 
Board of Chosen Freeholders. This 
free program can help participants 
feel like they have control over their 
personal finances." 

The program is designed to 
increase the financial well-being of 
New Jersey residents through 
inereased savings and reduced 
household debt. Participation in the 
program includes a packet with help- 
ful information and tactics for sav- 
ings, free seminars and financial 
seminars. 

Here are several strategies the 
Money 2000 project offers for trying 


to save mone; 

Pay yourself fi first — Treat sav: 
ings like one of your regular bill 

Put a part of at 
if 


paycheck — even 
t is 


small amount — into savings and 
eave it there. The best way to pay 


yourself first is to “automate” your 
Savings through payroll deduction 
Have your employer deposit your 
savings directly for your paycheck 


into a credit union, 401 (k), or bank 
account you never see it, you 
won't miss it. 

Pay loan installments to your- 
self — Once you pay off an install- 
ment loan, continue to make the 
“payments” into your savings 
account. This is a good way to save 
for the down payment on your next 
car once the old one is paid for. Use 
this same technique when you have 
an expense, like child care or college 
tuition, that ends. Use the money you 
were previously paying for child care 
1o increase savings or deduce a debt. 

Save your extra paychecks — 
Workers paid biweekly have two 
months a year with three paydays: 
those paid weekly have four months. 
with five paydays. Save all or part of 
these extra paychecks or use the. 
money to reduce debt. 

Save spare change — Place 
loose change in a can or jar. As 
money accumulates, place it in a sav- 
ings account to ear interest. 

k a raise — If you've 
recently received a raise, by living on 
your previous salary and save the dif- 
ference. 


Politicians host development tour 


NEWARK — Mayor Sharpe 
James and Senator Frank Lauten- 
berg recently co-hosted an econom- 
ic development tour of the city of 
Newark highlighting economic 
growth assisted by federal funding 
and the city of Newark's public and 
private partnerships. 

The tour, which began at Sena- 
tor Lautenberg's office, included a 


visit to the site of the $75 million 
Joseph J. Minish Riverfront Project 
where N.J. Transit will conduet a 
presentation on the proposed 
Newark-Elizabeth Rail Link. © 
Adlitional: stops inctade* $106. 
million Waverly Yards, d develop- 
ment tract directly acfoss from 
Newark Airport and the $6.5 mil- 
lion South Ward Indusfial Park, a 


Dealing with corporate America 


NEW YORK — Texaco’s discrim- 
inatory problems are still in the news, 
and headlines concerning Denny's 
Restaurant, Avis Car Rental, and the 
US. military have alened te public to 


GLASS] 


iis & Racism a Cor 
we Ny The Meals & T 


a mri 
So 


Racism in Corporate America (War- 
wick Publishing), is a call to action for 
top executives to promote diversity in 
the workplace — to become true equal 
opportunity employers and help eradi- 
cate prejudice and ignorance, an essen- 
tial condition for survival in a competi- 
tive society. The book explodes the 
myths, exposes the realities, and pro- 
vides the solutions, to one of the greatest. 
challenges of the 21st century. 
Stith has written a blueprint for 
A com- 


The author takes a well researched 
look at the status of today's African 
Americans, other minorities, and 
women. These groups are confronted 
with the loss of employment and finan- 
cial advancements made during the 
1960s and 1970s. In the 1980s and now 
in the 1990s, the “hard-won civil rights 
gains made by minorities have disinte- 
grated.” A major blow to civil rights, 
Stith says, was the Supreme Coun's 
refusal in 1997 to hear arguments 
against California's Proposition 209, the 
1996 initiative that was eventually 
passed, and "abolished affirmative 
action" in the state. Thus, precedent was 
set so that all states will now have the 
opportunity to eliminate affirmative 
action. 

Stith shows how to overcome dis- 
crimination and sexist barriers and 
achieve success by using methods that 
benefit all parties. He knows from per- 
sonal experience that, if employers and 
managers refuse to stop discriminatory 
practices, individuals may opt to risk 
expensive legal action. 

According to the author, he wrote 
Breaking The Glass Ceiling to educate 
"corporate America and institutions" 
and 


change for the Afri 
munity as well as other minorities, 
women, and corporate America. To 
Stith, the insidious inequalities in the 
workplace affect all of society and the 
economy. 


why it is in their best. 
interest to abandon racism and sexism. 
He urges minorities and women not to 
wait for others to take action, but to 
address discrimination "whenever it 
poni 
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Mapping out your 
insurance needs 


Caldwell » 
Insurance is one of the most misunderstood investment vehicles. Many pec 
ple purchase too much insurance or the wrong insurance because of an ov 


aggressive insurance agent. However, even more people do not purchase c 
ause they do not know the benefits of risk protection 
y 


Health Insurance — health insurance help: 
|care. Most Ameri h their companies and} 
therefore do not pay a lot for basic health care (they benefit from group coverage). 
Unfortunately, the cost of health insurance outside of group coverage is extreme 
ly high. However, paying for health insurance is a necessary expense. Without 
health insurance, a major illness can leave you bankrupt. There are three maj 
types of health insurance. "Fee-for-service" plans typically allow you the 
loptions in selecting a physician, You pay a small fee and th 
pays the rest. With “Health Maintenance Organizations (HMO'S) y 
organization where you pay monthly fees for health services usi 
provider. “Preferred Provider Organizations (PPO's)" are a hybrid between fee 
for-service and HMO's. PPO's allow you to choose from more physicians than 
lyou can with the HMO. 

Life Insurance — life insurance protects your survivors financially from the 
risk of your death. You need sufficient life insurance to ensure that your survivors} 
have enough income to live at the same standard of living that they maintained] 
while you were alive. To determine how much life insurance that you need yor 
must compute what your survivors’ annual income would be without you (cur 
salary, social security benefits, etc.) minus the survivor's estimated living expens- 
les. In addition, you must determine how long they will need this income. This dif- 
ference is the amount of annual income that your insurance death benefit must| 
provide. Your objective is to purchase sufficient life insurance to meet this finan- 
cial goal. The two major types of insurance are term insurance (where you are 
insured only for a specified time period, i.e. 1 year, 5 years’ etc.) and Universal 
life insurance (more expensive than term insurance, however, it provides insur 

the rest of your life and contains an investment component 
ity Insurance — disability insurance protects you in the evens that 
bled and cannot work. You pay an annual premium for a disabil 

ity insurance policy that will pay you a sı sum every month if you become 
disabled. Most people are much more likely to become disabled than die. 
lever, they do not protect against this risk by purchasing di 
[financial planners advise people to have 60 percent of their income covered in the 
levent that they become disabled. 

Homeowners Insurance — homeowners insurance covers the dwelling 
the contents of a home. Financial planners typically advise clients to provide cov 
lerage for all risks on the dwelling with coverage on specific items in the house 
However, the most important thing to know about homeowner: 
|costs and coverage vary significantly among insurance c 
that you compare policies among at least three insurers (if not more) 

Automobile Insurance — there are five basic coverage a 
insurance. The first is liability coverage which covers injuri 
your car, other cars and pedestrians, The second is property damage which covers| 
damage to propery caused by the insured car. The third is medical 
lerage which covers medical bills. The fourth is protection from uninsured or 
lunderinsured drivers which protects you if you are hit by someone with little or 
Ino insurance. The fifth is collision coverage which covers to your auto- 
mobile. The condition of your car, the age of the drivers a frequency with 
which you use your car are the key factors in determining your auto insurance 
Icoverage needs. 

is an essential component of a financial plan. Unfortunately 
trance to purchase is often confusing. A financial planr 
help you decide what insurance you need. For more information, e-mail 
di com or contact Crry News. 


know- 
can| 
ne ati 


Bic ighboitiod. 

‘Also joining Mayor James and 
Senator Lautenberg were high- 
ranking’ individuals from the City's 
business community. 


Dale G. Caldwell is a certified management consultant (CMC). a former cer 
tified financial planner (CFP) and a national director of recruiting for Deloitte & 
Touche Consulting Group. 
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Local Briefs 


Student uniforms focus 
of parent meeting 


PLAINFIELD- ^ Clinton 
School parents had an opportu- 
nity to discuss the school's plan 
to adopt a policy of student uni- 
foms recently. The school is 
planning to implement a 
mandatory school uniform poli- 
cy in the 1998 - 1999 school 
year. 

"During the last school year, 
the school requested and 
received permission from the 
Board of Education to institute 
the policy. 

Schools that have adopted 
student uniforms say that uni- 
forms enhance school safety, 
improve the reaming environ- 
ment, reduce ethnic and racial 
tensions and promote good stu- 
dent behavior. 


Third Avenue playground 
grand opening 


Asbury Park — In response 
to the community’s request and 
need for playgrounds, Mayor 
and Council realized those 
requests at the grand opening 
of a contemporary, 
state-of-the-art, beachfront 
playground valued at $80,000 
at no cost to the taxpayers. The 
playground, located at Third 
Avenue and Boardwalk, 
replaces a play area removed 
from Seventh Avenue several 
years ago and is equipped with 
the only Alpine Slide in New 
Jersey, Space Shuttles, 
Buck-a-About, Wish Bone and 
Big Foot Slides, Activity Panels 
in sign language and braille, 
Rock Climb, Toss & Score, Talk 
Tubs and much more. 

Over thirty years ago, a 
non-profit organization estab- 
lished the Children Welfare 
Association Incorporated Trust 
Fund for the interest of chil- 
dren which in turn supplied the 
funds for the playground. 
Spearheaded by Deputy Mayor 
John J. Hamilton, Jr., the play- 
ground comes brightly decorat- 
ed, fully equipped and accessi- 
ble to children with handicaps; 
benches and shaded table areas 
are also available for. parents. 
At the commencement of rede- 
velopment the playground can 
be relocated. Marturano Recre- 
ation Company, Inc. of Brick- 
town were essential component 
in its development. 


Plainfield’s Mayor’s 
Cup drives minority 
golf, scholarships 


PLAINFIELD — The Plain- 
field Minority Golf Associa- 
tion’s first annual. Plainfield 
Mayor's Cup was held recently 
at the Hillsborough (Amwell) 
Golf and Country Club in Hills- 
borough. 

Proceeds of the event will go 
toward underwriting scholar- 
ship assistance to deserving 
high school students furthering 
their education at an institu- 
tion of higher learning. Two 
1998 scholarship awards will be 
made by the Association at the 
banquet, $2500 to Shari States, 
who is a student at Rutgers this 
fall, and $500 to Samantha 
Crawford, a student at William 
Paterson College. 

The Plainfield Minority Golf 
Association, formed in 1997, is 
a member of the United States 
Golf Association and provides 
an organized program to pro- 
mote the sport of golf among 
the minority community in 
Plainfield and the surrounding 
area 


City hold run for the 
children 


ELIZABETH —Mayor Chris 
Bollwage announced that the 
City of Elizabeth, in conjunc- 
tion with the County of Union, 
Union County College, and the 
Union County Prosecutor’s 
Office, will host Run for the 
Children ‘98. The event consists 
of a five-mile run and a three 
mile walk on Sunday, October 
18, and begins at Union County 
College at 9 a.m. The proceeds 
benefit the Union County Child 
Advocacy Center. 

Registration forms are 
available in City Hall. The reg- 
istration fee is $10 for adults, 
$5 for youth 14 and under. Cus- 
tom designed T-shirts will be 
distributed to each registered 
participant. Registration is due 
by Monday, October 5 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs of Newark 
drill with Nets coaches 


Coach Calipari posed with members of the Boys’ and G 
ball clinic for more than 90 members of the club recently. 


NEWARK — Nearly one 
hundred youngsters from the 
Boys' and Girls' Clubs of Newark 
(BGCN) recently attended a bas- 
ketball clinic conducted by Nets 
Head Coach, John Calipari and 
members of his coaching staff. 

The Nets clinic was led by 
team President Michael Rowe 
and Senior Vice President Willis 

eed. 

The youths received profes- 
sional instruction on the physi- 
cal and mental aspects of the 
game from Coach Calipari and 
the Nets' assistant coaches, and 
were thrilled to learn some of the 
techniques used by Nets basket- 
ball players. 

Like many of the partici- 
pants, 14-year-old Veronica Lit- 
tle was delighted she had the 
opportunity to attend the clinic. 
“Tt was cool, it was run,” said 
Veronica. “I feel fortunate that I 
got to meet the Nets coaches. 
They really care about kids.” 

The Nets emphasized their 
commitment to Newark’s youth 
and the importance of education 


by donating a half dozen gently 
used computers to the BGCN 
Rowe said, “The Nets have been 
very aggressive in promoting the 
value of education. We hope 
these computers will allow more 
children to expand their minds.” 

Additionally, Coach Calipari 


‘presented a check for $3,000 to 


Myles P. Varley, the Executive 
Director of the BGCN. "It is a 
nleasnre t^ donate these funds,” 
said Calipari, "I'm sure this 
money will be used for the fur- 
ther development of the BGCN 
athletic programs." The check 
represented profits from the 
recent Nets summer basketball 
camp held at River Dell High 
School in Oradell. 

Other highlights of the day 
included various Nets give- 
aways, playing in the Nets “Hoop 
Zone”, where the kids shot bas- 
kets while a disc jockey played 
their favorite music, and a pep 
talk by Coach Calipari, encour- 
aging the children to always 
strive for success. 

Trevor Strigler, Athletic 
Director of the BGCN, believes 


= 
irls’ Club of Newark, The New Jersey Nets hels a basket- 


the collaboration between the 
Nets and the clubs will have a 
positive effect on the kids and 
the community. “Events like 
these will help the Nets expand 
their fan base in Newark and 
hopefully encourage other corpo- 
rations to get involved with 
efforts to reinvigorate this city." 
For more information on 
becoming involved with the 
BGON, call 973-242-1200. 


William Carver of the Boy's and 
OX Clubs of Newark dons a Net's 
aches shirt b 


Affordable 
happ 


m 


PLAINFIELD — Plainfield 
Mayor Al McWilliams and rep- 
resentatives of his Economic 
Development team along with 
members of the Plainfield city 
council attended an open house 
at 922 West Front Street 
recently. The home is a newly 
constructed two-family, 
one-owner house built in coop- 
eration with Faith, Bricks and 
Mortar, a Community Housing 
Development Organization 
(CHODO) of Uni © Caust 
City of Plainfield, and the 
Union County HOME Invest- 
ment Partnership Program. 
Each story unit has three bed- 
rooms, two full baths, living, 
dining room & kitchen. 

Faith Bricks & Mortar, Inc. 
is a non-profit corporation 
comprised of Plainfield citizens 
organized by city clergy in 
1991 to assist low and moder- 
ate income families in obtain- 
ing decent, affordable housing 
in Plainfield. In addition to 
using federal monies to com- 
plete their mission, It has 
received administrative and 
program grants from the 
Affrodable Housing Network of 


ens in Plain 


housing 
field 


This lovely two-family home was made possible by Faith, Bricks and 


New Jersey., the Catholic 
Charities’ ^ Campaign for 
Human Development, the 


Plainfield Foundation, United 
Nation Bank, World Savings 
Bank and generous support 
from the First Unitarian Soci- 
eth and the United Church of 
Christ in Plainflield. 

In 1997, the City demol- 
ished a dilapidated house on 
the West Front Street site, and 
subsequently transferred title 
^f the vacant land to Faith. 
Bricks & Mortar. Using plans 
drawn by ENTECH Partner- 
ship, and funded by the Coun- 
tys HOME Program, Faith, 
Bricks & Mortar, acting as pro- 
ject developer and construction 
manager, engaged F.A.S.T. 
Construction Company and 
J.S. Minor Corporation of 
Newark to construct the home. 
The house is being purchased 
by Hector Gonzalez, a first- 
time homebuyer and single 
parent of two children. Gonza- 
lez is a low income buyer as 
defined by HUD income guide- 
lines. He, in turn, will be rent- 
ing the second unit to a low 
income family. y 


Performer's 
family sues 
gurney 
makers 


ATLANTIC CITY (AP) — 
The family of a Boardwalk per- 
former who was killed in a traf- 
fic accident is suing the maker 
of her custom-built gurney, say- 
ing it was a motor vehicle 
required to have lights and 
reflectors. 

The lack of those safety 
items contributed greatly to the 
accident that caused Celestine 
Tate Harrington’s fatal injuries 
in February, the attorney rep- 
resenting her survivors and 
estate said Tuesday. 

“The drivers might very 
well have had a better chance of 
not striking her gurney if it had 
proper illumination as required 
by law,” said Paul R. D'Amato. 

Harrington, 42, died Feb. 25 
from injuries suffered a week 
earlier when the motorized gur- 
ney she used to get around the 
city was struck by two vehicles 
on a city street. The drivers of 
the vehicles claimed they did 
not see the gurney because of 
darkness, according to police 
reports. 

The suit names the two dri- 
vers and Lincoln Pharmacy, 
where Harrington purchased 
the gurney she steered with her 
mouth, 

Harrington, who was born 
with deformed arms and legs, 
wowed Boardwalk passersby 
for years by playing an electric 
keyboard with her tongue. 

Harrington’s daughters, 
Niya Tate-Ball and Coronda 
Tate, and her husband, Roy, 
are seeking compensatory and 
punitive damages. 

They claim Harrington was 
conscious and “suffered great- 

" in the six days before she 
died. 

Paul Reses, an owner of the 
pharmacy, told The Press of 
Atlantic City he was unaware 
of the suit and declined com- 
ment. 

At the time of the Feb. 19 
accident, police said they classi- 
fied the gurney as a wheelchair 
and that it was regulation free. 
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To succeed in life, children need to start off with the right tools. That's why Mobil has teamed 

up with Teach The Children and Kiwanis International to provide thousands of inner-city children 
with much needed school supplies such as pens, pencils, paper, bookbags and much more. 
This year, the program will benefit schools in Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New Jersey, New York and Philadelphia. Mobil's participation is yet another example of our 
continued commitment to improving the lives of the people within the communities we serve. 
We are dedicated to fueling the future with the energy to make a difference. 


T 


To learn more about Mobil* and Teach The Children, visit us at www.mobil.com/diversity. 
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Nate Hutson: 


Setting trends 
New Jersey style 


‘September 9-September 15, 1998 


This design executed in black stretch velvet was made. The deep split in this fluid jersey gown | 
for elegance and comfort. beautiful legs to their best advantage. 


4 d Jr < 4 
Just a few of Nate Hutson’s best: From left, glitter slinky in earth tones with matching chiffon; stretch vel- 
vet halter gown; silver metallic knit slinky provides for comfortable movement. 


ling his fashion ideas a reality? 


Jun things tend to be a little dif- 


City News B1 


Setegence is the key to a Nate oneni original as this glitter slinky gown with deep rufiie.sleeves 


Show. Insert: The designer, Nate Hutson. 


gs 
over the 
sire to cre- 

different 


“that’s unique. 


lothing he 
| clientel 
hion sense 
to create designs and/or costumes 
for recording artists Big 
Rakim, Billi Lawrence, Ten City 
and music producer James Mtume 
As a stylist, he has worked on a 
video by Bobby Brown and 
designed the Egyptian-style cos- 
tumes worn by the 24 dancers in the 
"Ladies Night" segment on the 
1997 MTV Music Awards. Hutson's 
fashions were also showcased at 
last year's Acapulco Film Festival 
So how does he go about mak- 


jo stuff that I have a feel for. And 


ferent than what most people are 
doing. The process. though. is usu- 
ally always pretty much the same." 
Although Hutson will. some- 
times use illustration before creat- 
ing a design, a craft he learned at 
the Newark ool of Fine Arts, he 
fers a technique he calls draping 
t's when you have a dress form 
and, with the fabric, you drape the 
style you want to do,” he explains. 
“You then pin the fabric in order to. 
do your design pattern or cuts.” 
And does Hutson think long and 
hard about creating the newest or 
latest trend when he's draping fab- 


^I don't think as much about it 
now as I did when I was starting 
out," he confesses. "I sometimes 
look at what the top designers are 
doing and are sometimes influenced 
by a line or cut. I just concentrate 
on doing affordable clothing for 
people who want to look designer- 
original." 

Hutson has done fashion shows 
at Newark’s Central and Barringer 
high school and Essex County 
College. He is presently at work on 
developing a line of prom gowns. 
His company clothing company. 
NCNY, is currently in development. 


This lace two-piece sports top 
with boot-leg pants is perfect for 
at-home entertaining. 


entirely new wardrobe. 


The annual back-to-school shopping ritual casi be an expensive and even trying time of year for parents. However, 
with a bit of preparation you can keep your budget intact and update your kids’ wardrobe with the basics they need 
and maybe a few of the hot looks they’re clamoring for. To help you accomplish this affordably and with a minimum 
of stress, here is a five-point guide to sensible, low-stress shopping, battle-tested by real-life moms and dads 


KE INVENTORY. 
Before you go shopping, the first stop is you child's closets Have your child try on pieces from their 
existing wardrobe. See which items still fit and which items no longer do. Save the outgrown items for 
your next garage sale, donate them to a local charity or save them for hand-me-downs. 
RVEY THE TERRITORY. 
As you're going through their closet, review clothing items with your child. Find out which ones are their 
favorites, which ones they never wear, and why. By soliciting their opinions on specific items, you'll be 
able to determine their likes and dislikes and avoid spendin} 
PLOT YOUR COURSE 
As you edit the pieces with your child, make a list of a few replacement basics they'll need to fill out their 
back-to-school wardrobe. A systematic approach will help focus your shopping goals, show your child 
that you're planning to build on what they already have, and that you're not planning to buy them an 


money on pieces that won't get worn. 


The wider the better: Wide-leg boys’ denim jeans 
a top choice for back-to-school wardrobes 
rywhere. 


MAKE IT COUNT 


Before you head to Target, make it clear to your child that you're shopping within a certain budget, and 


how much you are willing to spend, If your child wants to contribute some of their baby-sitting money for 
extras or the latest, coolest items, that's great—-but remember to set a limit on how much of their savings 
they can use. Again, remind your children that they are updating their wardrobe, not starting from scratch, 
so they'll only need a few items to spruce up their back-to-school look 

MAKE IT SPECIAL 
When shopping day arrives, if you have more than one child; consider setting aside time to shop with 
each child individually. Not only will you get a bit of one-on-one quality time and keep your mission 
focused, but you'll also avoid distracting bouts of sibling rivalry while shopping. 


and T-shirt 


Es out ts m" Funky-flare-leg 
'ombo will easily energize any wardrobe. 
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Religion 
Calendar 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


PATERSON—The New Christian 
Tabernacle Church of God in Christ 
presents their "Silver Anniversary 
Banquet" to be held at the elegant 
Brownstone House beginning at noon. 
(973-742-1976) 


LAKEWOOD-—Sisters of Mercy will 
sponsor a Mercy AIDS Ride beginning 
at Georgian Court College in celebra- 
tion of their 125th anniversary. 1 (888) 
637-2974 


SOUTH BRONX—The American 
Bible Society will hold an "Extreme 
Faith Rally" with musical perfor- 
mances for 20,000 inner-city residents 
from 3 to 7 p.m. at St. Mary's Park, 
Jackson Avenue between 143 and 
144th Streets. (212) 408-1325 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


PATERSON—The New Christian 
Tabernacle Church of God in Christ 
invites the public to celebrate Pente- 
costal Harvest 1998, Holy Ghost 
Revival through September 20 begin- 
ning 7:30 p.m. (973) 742-1976. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


NEW YORK—A symposium "Transla- 
tion of the Bible: History, Impact and 
Future" will be held from 1to 5:15 p.m. 
at the American Bible Society's head- 
quarters located at 1865 Broadway 
Street. (212) 408-1325 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 


NEW YORK—A special workshop on 
learning how to tell Bible stories will be 
a one-day informational conference 
sponsored by the American Bible 
Societys Volunteer Ministries at the 
Bible House. 1 (800) 242-5376 ext. 
1315 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


HACKSENSACK—Men of the Univer- 
Hagars Spiritual Church presents 
"Gospelfest 1998" featuring the 
"Gospel Hi-Lites' and many others 
besinning at 3 pm. at the UHSC Tem- 
#2. For more info call (201) 816- 
fes or (201) 343-6133. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2 


PLAINFIELD—Faith Tabernacle 
Church presents their 1st annual 
men's conference beginning 7:30 p.m. 
This conference will be held through 
October 4. (908) 757-6358 


Harvest 
of hope 


SOMERSET—The First Baptist 
Community Development Corpora- 
tion (FBCDC) has announced the 
information of the Christian Family 
Services Network of Churches. The 
network will take the lead through the 
FBCDC Harvest of Hope Foster Care 
Program in addressing the boarder 
baby crisis in New Jersey. 

In October 1996 the Division of 
Youth and Family Services (DYFS) 
met with the First Baptist Communi- 
ty Development Corporation to dis- 
cuss the boarder baby crisis in Essex 
County. The response was the cre- 
ation of a program to identify and 
train foster parent recruitees through 
a network of churches in the state of 
New Jersey. As a result, since its 
inception in January of 1997, the de 
vest of Hope Foster Care Prograi 
has resulted in the placement. OF 30 
children in 34 DYFS approved foster 
homes. 

Currently, there are 17 churches 
representing eight counties statewide 
that are a part of the Christian Family 
Services Network (CFSN). The role 
of the churches is to provide support 
to church families that enroll in the 
foster care program. Some examples 
of how churches have contributed to 
the program include: hosting baby 
showers for the foster parents; pro- 
viding baby sitting services; facilities 
for use in training and recruitment 
and providing presentations at church 
functions. 

According to Harvest of Hope 
Program Manager, Clara Robertson, 
“The success of the program is attrib- 
utable to the existence of a strong, 
Christian Family Services Network. 
Many churches and their members 
have opened their doors and hearts to 
our children.” 

The Harvest of Hope Foster Care 
Program and its Christian Family 
Services Network work under the 
auspices of the First Baptist Commu- 
nity Development Corporation, a 
non-sectarian, 501 (c) (3) nonprofit 
organization. The goal of the FBCDC 
is to help families in its target service 
area achieve economic self-sufficien- 
cy by addressing health, housing, 
educational, and employment needs. 
Harvest of Hope also works in part- 
nership with the New Jersey Division 
of Youth and Family Services. 


Revelation gives a million dollars to churches, schools 


MEMPHIS—Still in its first year 
of full-time operation, Revelation 
Corporation of America has just allo- 
cated from its proceeds the sum of 
$1,032,500 for distribution to its five 
founding churches and to a variety of 
other associates and public education- 
al institutions. 

Revelation is the for-profit eco- 
ae cooperative organized by five 

urch 


tion's commitment to education in 
general and to higher education for 
African Americans in particular, 
"We're concerned with opening up 
educational opportunities all the wa 
through a student's career," said Bish- 
op Graves, who presides over the Ist 
Episcopal District of the C.M.E. 
Church. 

‘As John Lowery, executive vice 
president for Revelation, added, the 


nominator Git De Mdina aii 
King's birthday in 1966 for the pur- 
pose of community empowerment. 
And, as was noted by Dr. Bennett W. 
Smith, Sr., current president of both 
Revelation and the Progressive 
National Baptist Convention, "We're 
no longer just talking about empow- 
erment, we're doing it 

And Revelation's chairman, Bish- 
op William H. Graves, pointed out 
that the presence on this first alloca- 
tion list of five predominantly black 
colleges was an indication of Revela- 


makes a variety of stu- 
dent loans available through its part- 
nership with Educaid, long a leader in 
the field of assistance to students, and 
to minority students in particular. 
"Especially this time of year, at back- 
to-school time, Revelation members 
should be aware of how easy it is to 
call our toll-free number, 1-800-893- 
5555, and get the financial help they 
need for the would-be scholars in 
their families, the ones whose future 
promise will fulfill all our tomor- 
rows." (All Revelation goods and set- 
vices - including the "Never-Say-No* 


major-label credit card - can be 
accessed and arranged through the 
toll -free number.) 

Bishop Graves and Lowery for- 
mally presented the first no-strings- 


Bishop William H. Graves (left) formally accepts a special revenue dis- 
tribution from John Lowery (right) Revelation’s executive vice president 


attached educational contribution - of 
$62,500, to Lane College of Jackson, 
Tennessee on Friday, August 21. Oth- 
ers will be announced as they occur 
during the next several weeks. 


Gospel Hi-Lites 


HACKENSACK-— The Gospel Hi- 
Lites Jrs. was formed in 1979, with Doc 
McKenzie as the trainer. Since the for- 
mation of this group of dynamic and tal- 
ented singers, they have sang to the glory 
of God. They have been singing on 
many programs with major groups such 
as The Mighty Clouds of Joy; The Pil- 
grim Jubilees; The Gospel Keynotes; 
The Williams Brothers- just to name a 
few. Because of the great talent some 
members left to seek other endeavors in 
the music field such as songwriting for 
Michael Jackson, performing in major 
theatrical productions. Edward McKen- 
zie, the nephew of Doc McKenzie, was 
the songwriter and lead guitar player. In 
1994 the group was reorganized, after 
the death of Edward McKenzie, the 
brother of the current lead singer Eric 
McKenzie. Keeping the spirit of Edward 
alive, several excellent and talented 
member were added. The current mem- 
bers include Eric McKenzie, Harry Nor- 
ris, Erskine Barrino, Sheldon Goode. 
Kenny Montgomery and Donald 
Williams. 

The Gospel Hi-Lite Jrs. will be per- 
forming September 20 beginning at 3 
p.m. at UHSC Temple #2 located at 180 
Clay Street, Hacksensack. Donation is 
$10.00 and dinner is available for $5.00. 
For more information call (201) 816- 
1863 or (201) 343-6133. 


praises for the Lord 


The Gospel Hi-Lites 


Author and Bishop T. D. Jakes speaks 
on: The lady, her lover and her Lord 


By Janice Malone 


Bishop T.D. Jakes is a popular 
pastor, powerful speaker and best- 
selling author. With his phenomenally 
successful books, tapes, TV program 
and national conferences, in a rela- 
tively short time, he has proven that 
his message transcends race, denomi- 
nation, gender and economic status. 
His Dallas, Texas-based church has a 
steadily growing membership of more 
than 15,000. During the first week of 
July his annual "Woman Thou Art 
Loose" conference attracted over 
52,000 women from around the world 
to Atlanta's Georgia Dome. 

Bishop Jakes’ just-released new 
book, "The Lady, Her Lover And Her 
Lord," is a must read. This is his 14th 
book. Nine have appeared on the 
national Christian bestseller list and 
his latest book is certain to join them. 
The Scoop recently talked exclusively 
with Bishop Jakes: 


SCOOP: Your ministry has a 
special place for women who are 
hurting. What areas of life do 
women seem to be missing the mark 
in most 


BISHOP JAKES: Thats a good 
question, I think the answer depends 
on what age group the woman may be 
in. In a lot of cases where there are 
single women, I think this group of 
women seem to mostly put their aspi- 
rations on hold, in pursuit of some sig- 
nificant other to come into their lives. 
They seem to become so engrossed in 
the relational issues that they lose 
large chunks of their lives by waiting 
on somebody else to make them feel 
complete. But my message to that 
woman is that you don't necessarily 
have to have a companion in order to 
be a whole person. They need to know 
there are other aspects of life that also 
bring about wholeness. There's spiri- 
tuality, the pursuit of a career, under- 
standing and affirming yourself as a 
person. And then out of that whole- 
ness when somebody does come into 
your life, you're then prepared to 
Tespond to them appropriately. And to 
the married woman there are other 
issues where she's missing the mark. 
We tell these women to communicate 
with their men, but we don't tell them 
that we (men) speak different lan- 
guages of communication. 


SCOOP: Why do you think 


your books have been so successful 
with women? 


BISHOP JAKES: | think because, 4 
as a man, through my books I try to 
translate to women issues that men | 
aren't always articulate about to 
women. As men, we oftentimes fail to f 
communicate on topics that are near 
and dear to us. We just won't talk 
about them at all. So that leaves] 
women trying to figure out what's on! 
our mind through sign language. And 
this leaves her at a disadvantage. 
because women often misinterpret our: 
language as something totally differ- 
ent than what we really mean. I go into 
great detail about this in the book. And 
when a woman gets into the late sea: 
son of her life, after the kids have gone 
and she's let alone, she feels at a loss. 
She's allowed her role as a mother andy 
her role in the life of her husband i| 
define who she is. If the husband dics 
and the children are gone, this woman 
is often left feeling incomplete. This 
woman has always seen herself as 
caregiver to other people. She's left 
with nobody to care for but herself 
Throughout the various stages of life, 
it's very important that a woman maing 
tain rapport with her own persong 
hood. This is important because in thé 
absence of a husband or children she’ 
not left estranged from her own femi 
ninity. i 


THE SCOOP: Okay, so women 
are in a mess. Where do we start in 
order to heal? 

BISHOP JAKES: Women are inl 
mess only from the standpoint E 
they're hurting. Women are resourc 
ful; they're strong and they're suf 
vivors. African- American women 
have survived slavery, rape, abuse arit. 
a matriarchal society. They are $0 
many good things that need to be said 
to applaud women of all races. The 
whole gender of being a wom 
should be applauded, We just md 
had the "Woman Thou Art Loos 
conference in the Georgia Dome 
(Atlanta). We had over 52,000 women 
attend from around the world, from 
countries as far away as Ja 
Switzerland and Barbados. We filled 
up the entire stadium with women 
who showed they are deeply commit 
ted to strengthening and betteri 
themselves. Now more than ever 
today's woman believes in investingin 


— 


herself She's knowledgeable about 
business. She takes care of beautifying 
herself as well. So now we're seeing 
women taking am ‘interest more than 
ever in making over their spiritual 
lives. The best place for a woman to 
start with mending her life is to pursue 
spirituality. I say that because every- 
thing that a woman is required to give. 
business 
woman etc., starts from within. And if 
she doesn't have a sufficient deposit 
within herself, then when life makes a. 
withdrawal she'll become over extend- 
ed and left in the red. And when 
women are left in the red they often 
turn to drugs, alcohol, illicit sex, they 
become angry and bitter and thats 
because life has written her more 
checks than there's been a deposit for 
in her heart. 


THE SCOOP: There are so 
many single parent women. What 
should these women be telling their 
daughters? 


BISHOP JAKES: I think the 
greatest struggle for a woman who's 
left to become a single parent is to be. 
healed enough so that she doesn't pass 
her frustrations, her biases, her preju- 
dices etc., on to her children. It's very 
difficult to teach people, while divorc- 
ing yourself from your own pain. But 
if a woman doesn't do that, she will 
pass on an infected kind of wisdom to 
her children, especially a daughter, 
which will often cause her to repeat 
the same mistakes her mother made. 
It's very, very important that a single 
mother doesn't pass on to her daughter 
any negative feelings about men; any 
fears about men or any inhibitions 
about men. Single mothers should 
pass on to their daughters a virtual 
blank check with an open opportunity 
to allow that girl to have her own 
experiences without them being fil- 
tered through the eyes of her mother's 
pain. 


THE SCOOP: What advice do 
you have for the business women? 


BISHOP JAKES: I discuss this in 
great detail in the book also. But it's 
important for this woman to make 
money but not pursue the money. A 
woman shouldn't become so 
engrossed in the pursuit of her career 
that she doesn't recognize the whole- 
ness of other issues. You can't take 
money too seriously. The whole rea- 


son that I mentioned the woman in 
Proverbs 31 is because she owned 
property, she had merchants bringing 
her goods but she still had a family 
life. The stronger a woman is in her 
career, the more she has to have down 
time. Career and business women 
need to be good to themselves, affirm 
themselves. Develop hobbies, interact 
with others with like interests. Women 
should be careful not to allow money 
to consume them, if so they'll catch the 
‘male di That's the mistake so 
many men have made which has 
caused us to be miserable. It's caused 
us to die at too early an age. We have 
more heart attacks. And we've become 
more prone to having affairs and ner- 
vous breakdowns. As women move 
more into a man's arena in the busi- 
ness world, I caution them to please, 
please avoid our diseases and mis- 
takes. 


he Scoop is presented by The 
National Alliance Of Postal & Feder- 
al Employees; 1628 11th St. N.W.: Tel: 
202-939-6325 


Therapeutic 
value of truth 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


"History can play the same role as 
the psychoanalyst. As long as we don't 
know how to explain certain events, 
certain behavior which exists today in 
the individual and collective planes, we 
will remain prisoners of our past 
because we don't understand it. But if 
one doesn't understand his history, even 
his own private history, he can cultivate 
complexes, believing, for example, that 
one is damned. History allows us to 
understand who we are. If one doesn't 
know who one is, one can't know what 
one wants or what one will become. I 
think that the most Erud role of his- 
tory is to lay down this fundamental 
base of development..." Joseph Ki- 
Zerbo 


It is imperative that we reclaim 
our history as African people, that we 
restore our knowledge of self. Under- 
standing who we are and how we got 
into our present predicament is crucial 
to our mental liberation, our sanity and 
personal and group development. 

By understanding our history T 
don't mean regurgitating the misrepre- 

sentations of Africa and Africans fabri- 
cated by our enemies. I don't meanithe 
on-going attempts to appropriate 
African civilization, culture and scien- 
tific accomplishments to Europeans or 
Asians. Our retum to sanity, stabiliza- 
tion, self-actualization, healthy self- 
esteem and productivity hinges on 
knowing who we really are, where we 
‘came from and what we are capable of 
doing, being and becoming. 

Most of us can't explain the patho- 
logical behaviors that undermine our 
sanity, well-being and collective self- 
esteem. We don't know why we don't 
trust one another, why it is so easy for 
us to insult, injure and kill one another, 
to be so unforgiving of black people, to 
quickly give up on one another, yet be 
o tolerant and passive towards our ene- 
mies. We don't understand the underly- 
ing cognitive processes and belief sys- 
tems that make these abnormalities pos- 
sible because we haven't fully grasped 
or understood our history. 

South African freedom fighter 
Steven Biko once said, "the main 
weapon in the arsenal of the oppressor 
is the mind of the oppressed." We have 
been programmed (brainwashed) to 
hate every aspect of ourselves. This is 
the root cause of our self-destructive 
behaviors. Only the truth can make us 
whole, fully functioning human beings. 
Our truth is found in African history. 
Once we discover who we really are, 
there's no way we'll continue to acqui- 
esce to oppression or dehumanization. 

As Brother Ki-Zerbo stated "histo- 
ry can play the same role as the psycho- 
analyst." Our past holds the key to our 
rejuvenation, revitalization and resur- 
rection. We must make a conscious 
choice to discover our history. That is 
the role of the Afrocentric movement, 
to put forth the truth and reconnect us to 
our rich African heritage. History sup- 
plies the answers. We have to know our 
personal and collective history. Without 
a proper orientation and understanding 
of our past, both in Africa and in this 
hemisphere, we remain pawns and pup- 
pets for our enemies. Our ignorance of 
self keeps us fragmented, disorganized 
and impotent. 

Placing African history in the con- 
text of total world history will show us 
we have always been somebody. We 
will discover it was Africans who 
taught the most "civilized" Caucasian 
societies most of what they knew about 
high culture, science, religion and heal- 
ing!!! Knowing this will exercise the 
demons of white supremacy and 
melanin deficient-induced chauvinism. 
Learning our history will be the healing 
balm for our complexes and phobias. 
Knowing our history will enable us to 
understand ourselves, why we do the 
things we do, help us reorient ourselves 
and improve our situation. 
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= Health 
Calendar 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center will offer free blood 
pressure readings for seniors begin- 
ning at 11:30 a.m. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


NEWARK—Newark Beth Israel 
Hospital will hold a free health fair on 
the hospital campus beginning at 1 
pm. (973) 926-7175 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital will 
host a lecture on cancer and stress 
beginning at 10 a.m. (201) 833-3186 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


BELMAR—Crohn's & Colitis 
Foundation of America will host a five 
mile walk at the Belmar Boardwalk 
beginning at (732) 656-1244 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


JERSEY CITY—Greenville Hospital 
will offer free prostate screenings for 
men beginning 3 p.m. (201) 547-6100 


EDISON —The JFK Medical Center 
will hold screenings for prostate can- 
cer beginning at 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY,SEPTEMBER 15 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital will 
host a lecture on Integrative Medicine 
in the 21st Century: Where are We 
Going beginning at 11 a.m.(201) 837- 
1850 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital will 
host a program on the newest treat- 
ments for cancer pain beginning at 11 
a.m. (201) 833-3186 


WEDNESDAY,SEPTEMBER 23 


JERSEY CITY—Emergency Medical 
Services(EMS)Training Center at the 
Medowlands Hospital will have open 
enrollment for courses as EMT begin- 
ning at 7:30 p.m. (201) 324-5000 


Families fight together for children's mental health 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


Almost 10 years ago, about 20 
parents met in one of their basements 
to talk about how to make a differ- 
ence for their children and all chil- 
dren who have serious emotional, 
behavioral, or mental disorders. 
Together they formed what would 
become the Federation of Families 
WIRD Mental | Health 

red in Alexandria, Va., 
s e effort has grown to 
encompass over 100 state organiza- 


for 


ethnic, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. Alll their staff in 
Alexandria and nearly all who run 
state programs are members of fami- 
lies who have experienced a troubled 
child or adolescent. "That's our s 
says Barbara Huff, the execu- 
tive director and first president of the 
Federation. “We can relate to picb- 


lems encountered by families." 

In 1992, the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation joined with the 
Federation to fund a program called 
the Urban Children’s Mental Health 
Initiative. This program goes into 
disadvantaged neighborhoods to 
demonstrate to families and profes- 
sionals ways to deliver high quality, 
culturally appropriate, and family- 
based mental health services. A large 
part of the work is training parents to 
become advocates for their own chil- 
dren and for all children. The 
Federation teaches parents to take 
leadership roles in their community, 
to form collaborative E 
with professionals, and to be 
informed about federal, state, and 
local policies that affect their chil- 
dren and families 

Learning to confront the inflexi- 
bility and lack of responsiveness of 
service systems ^nd health insurers 


isa big help to many. Out-of-home 
placements for children are often the 
first option and sometimes the only 
‘option considered by insurance com- 
panies and doctors. The Federation 
gives families tools to fight for the 
Choice to raise their children at home 
and the courage to fight for commu- 
nity and financial supports to help 
them do that. 

The Federation's statement of 
philosophy puts the focus where it 
belongs — on the children. it 
teminds us that children and adoles- 
‘cents with serious emotional, behav- 
ioral, or mental disorders are people 
first and members ‘of a family. 
Parents must be viewed as team 
experts about their child's welfare, 
and decisions about the child's life 
and weifare should remain in the 
family's control. Families and pro- 
fessionals must respect the individu- 
ality, rights, and strengths of the 


children. Services for them must be 
affordable, accessible, available, 
appropriate, and based on need, 
regardless of the family's ability to 
Training of professionals, 
including child care providers, must 
be improved. And finally, "families 
and professionals must dare to hope 
and dream about what might be" for 
these children 

The Federation's 10th annual 
conference will be held Nov. 19 
in Washington, D.C. Its first confer- 
ence a decade ago was attended by 
75 people concerned about children 
with serious emotional or mental 
problems. The registration for this 
year's conference is just over 900. 
That’s 900 people willing to work to 
make a difference in the lives of 
these children. What an accomplish- 
ment! If you're interested in attend- 
ing the conference or obtaining other 
information, you can contact them at 


1021 Prince Street, Alexandria, Va., 
22314; (703) 684-7110, or visit their 
web site at www.ffcmh.org. 

Their work goes on and contin 
s to expand in numbers served and 
in scope. Today the members of the 
Federation across the country are 


dealing with prevention and t 
ment of substance abuse in childre 

vd adolescents; mental health and 
child welfa or the lack 


thereof, 


example of w an 
concerned and committed people 
join together to take a stand tor chil- 
dren. 


Marian Wright Edelman is pres 
ident of the Children’s Defense Fund 
and a working committee member of 
the Black Community Crusade for 
Children recet ). 
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NEWARK — Just months after 
it. Was officially unveiled during an 
outdoor ceremony ai Newark's 
Unified Vailsburg Daycare Center, 
The New Jersey Heaith Project is 
fast becoming a familiar sight in 
Newark, Elizabeth and surrounding 
communities. 

The New Jersey Children’s 
Health Project is a big blue mobile 
health van that makes weekly stops 
at designated sites in Newark and 
Elizabeth for parents and children in 
need of primary healthcare services 
Since mid-April, the van's medical 
team has handled more than 400 
pediatric patient visits. The mobile 
health van will eventually travel to 
other locations in Essex and Union 
counties. 

The project is the result of a 


hip of Children’s Hospital 


24 


PLAINFIELO—The Senior Center will 
hold meeting on alcohol and seniors 
with Municipal Alliance Group on Drug 
and Alcohol beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
(908) 753-3506 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


14 PRINCETON—The Jersey 
«| Chapter ot American 
Anorexia/Bulimia Association will hold 
its sixth professional conference on 
the disease at the NJ Hospital 
Association beginning at 8 a m (609) 
683-5332 


New 


Delicious 
and 

nutritious 
fast food 


„By Marilyn Johnson Kondwani 


The next time you are looking for 
a new taste treat, don't forget fresh 
vegetables and fruits. The National 
Dietary Council recommends that we 
consume at least five servings each 
day of fruits and vegetables. Since we 
are in the middle of summer prices 
are lower and there is almost an 
unlimited variety of fresh fruits and 
vegetables from which to choose. 

Naturally loaded with vitamins, 
minerals, and life sustaining fiber, 
fresh fruits and vegetables are 
nature's remedy for almost every ail- 
ment. While some health conditions 
restrict unlimited intake of fresh 
fruits and veggies, for most of us 
there is nothing 5o delicious as biting 
into a crisp fresh red delicious apple 
or savoring the sweet juices of a ripe 
plum, peach, or nectarine. Best of all, 
they are low in calories and fat free, 
so you can eat all you want. 

In today's busy society we often 
eat on thc run. We don't have time to 
think about eating foods that will pro- 
mote our health and longevity. Eating 
fast foods loaded with fats, sugar, and 
salt is so common that it should be no 
surprise that we are often obese, 
depressed and generally unhealthy. 
Eating fresh fruits and vegetables is a 
quick, easy, and delicious opportuni- 
ty to use your food as medicine. 

Eating organically grown fruits 
and vegetables are good. Increasing 
the effectiveness of the food you eat 
with vitamins and food suppiements 
decreases the risk of heart disease, 
high blood pressure, cancer, diabetes, 
and other serious diseases. It is best 
to avoid canned vegetables. They've 
already lost much of their nutrients 
and taste due to the caning process 
and sitting on the shelf. If you can't 


get fresh vegetables, frozen are sec- 
ond best. 


of New Jersey at Newark Beth 


Israel Medical Center, 
Schering-Plough Corporation, 
based in Madison, NJ, and the 


Children's Health Fund. Witnessing 
an urgent need for primary health 
care for children that exists in 
Newark and surrounding communi- 
ties, the three organizations collabo- 
rated to make this 35-foot 
fully-equipped mobile medical unit 
a reality this sprin: 

“This unique partnership has a 
distinct mission — to further our 


s get regular 
to health care 


commitment to the children of New. 
by bringing the finest meds 
ical care directly to those in need,” 
said Ronald J. Del Mauro, President 
and CEO of the Saint Barnabas 
Health Care System. “Our goal is to 
become their most reliable source 
for the highest quality health care.” 

Staffed by a Children's Hospital 
of New Jersey pediatrician, a nurse, 
a medical technician and a driver 
who is also an EMT, the van has two 
treatment rooms, a waiting and reg- 
istration area and a bathroom. The 
brightly-decorated rooms are paint- 
ed in primary colors. 
arents appr 
nience of the mobile heal 
close - 
their homes 
explained Michael Doyle 
pediatrician and medical director of 
the NJ Children’s Health Project, 

Besides providing families with 
convenient access to comprehensive 
pediatric medical care, the projéct's 
sponsors’ are working together tc 
combat the particular health issues 
of the-region's children, which 
include asthma, Du Pu 
disorders, lead poisoning, delayed 
immunizations, infections, 
tuberculosis and nutritionally relat- 
ed anemia 

According to thé NJ State 
Department of Health, the number 


of asthma deaths in the state more 
than doubled from 63 in 1980 to 137 
in 1990. Newark and Elizabeth were 
especially affected due to asthma 
cases and deaths. Essex and Union 
counties also showed a large inci- 
dence of lead poisoning with 711 
reported cases among children in 
Newark, 137 in East Orange, 173 in 
Irvington and 50 in Elizabeth. i 
County alone had a total of 1,141 
reported cases, a startling compari- 
son to 97 reported cases in Bergen 
County. Both Essex and 

Union counties also have excep- 
tionally large numbers of children 
with ear infections, respiratory 
infections and nutritional and meta- 
bolic disorders. 

The New Jersey Chi 
Health Project currently makes reg- 
ular stops, Monday through Friday, 
at the following locations in 
Newark: Unified Vailsburg Daycare 
Center on Smith Street near South 
Orange Ave., Stella Wright Housing 
Development at 159 Spruce St., and 
Friendly Fuld Neighborhood House, 
165 Court St. In Elizabeth the van 
stops at Mravlag Manor, Bayway 
and| Clarkson Avenues, and 
Migliore Manor, Pine and Front 
Streets, For a current listing of the 
exact fays and times the van makes 
these regular stops, please call (973) 
216-6000 or (973) 926-4805. 


Pictured in front of The New Jersey Children's Health Project mobile 


health van at the recent dedication are, from left to right, 
lent and co-founder of The Children's Health 


Redlener, M.D., 


irwin 


pr 
Fund, Richard J. Kogan, president and CEO of Schering-Plough 
Corporation; Ronald J. Del Mauro, president and CEO, Saint Barnabas 


Health Care System; Michael Doyle, M.D., the project's medicai direc- 
tor and Newark Mayor Sharpe James. 


Union County Freeholder Chairman Daniel Sullivan Holds an Immunization checklist and the Center's 
Pediatric coordinator, Kay Young R.N. M.S., holds on her lap Denise Dent and Joel Davier of Elizabeth, as. 
they get ready to immunized at the Union County Division of Social Services/RUNNELLS Specialized 
Hospital Immunization Center. Also waiting to get their shots are, from left, sisters Helen and Celin Mammen 
of Elizabeth and Amanda Kube of Linden. 


Free immunization for 
Union County children 


ELIZABETH — School has 
started and mom and dad and the 
kids are making their list of things 
to do ard bring for those first 
weeks. Among the things on your 
“To Do" list should be immuniza- 
tion shots. Did the kids get them 
when they were born? Maybe, 
maybe not, but why take a chance? 

Bring your children to Union 
County's" Division of Social 
Services/RUNNELLS Specialized 


Hospital Immunization Center, 
located at 342 Westminster Ave., 
announced Union County 
Freeholder Chairman Daniel 
Sullivan 


"Any child that lives in Union 
County can get immunized at our 
center free of charge, no appoint- 
ment necessary, Monday to Friday, 
9 am. to 3:30 p.m. Parents or 


guardians should bring previous 


protected gm "ES that can 
: NES 


Many 


records if they 


have | them,” : 
Frecholder schools 
Chairman require 
Sullivan said. 4 

"Kay Young, children 
R.N., M.S., is 

the coordina- to be 
tor of the cen- j; ; 

ter, which she immunized 
has covered in Order to 
with colorful 

posters, any attend. 
of them 


Check with 
your school. 


Disney char- 
acters, and the 
children just 
love it. Bring 
in your children to our immuniza- 
tion center, since they need to be 


The 10 iM fatal diseases 
that children should be immunized 
against are: measles, mumps, rubel- 
la (German measles), chicken pox, 
polio, hepatitis B, tetanus (lock- 
jaw), diphtheria, pertussis (whoop- 
ing cough), and influenza type b. 

The Federal Center for Disease 
Control (CDC) states that many 
children under three do not receive 
proper immunization. Many schools 
require children to be immunized in 
order to attend. Check with your 
school to find out if immunization 
is required. The vaccines for Union 
County’s Immunization Center are 
funded through the N.J. Department 
of Health from the Federal 
Immunization Program of the CDC, 
U.S. Dept. Of Health. 


Urban League joins fight 
against breast cancer 


WASHINGTON — In an effort 
to“ educate African American 
women about the importance of 
mammography, Food Marketing 
Institute (FMI), in collaboration 
with other organizations, has devel- 
oped the Take a Step Toward Good 
Health brochur: 

Breast cancer is the most com- 
monly diagnosed cancer among 
American women with 181.600 
cases expected this year. While 
black women are less likely than 
whit women to develop breast can- 
cer, they are more likely to die from 
the disease. 

FMI, National Cancer Institute, 
National Urban League, Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) and the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) produced 
this brochure about the significance 
of regular mammography in the 
early detection of breast cancer. The. 
brochure stresses the importance of 
maintaining good health and also 
the Medicare coverage on mammo. 
grams. 

“FI 


4l compliments the White 
House for their commitment to 
combat breast cancer, and we are 
pleased to be a part of this impor- 
tant educational effort," says Tim 
Hammonds, FMI president and 
CEO. 


lammograms, along with reg- 


Urban 


National 


League 


National Urban League is commit 
ted to women’s health issues and 
commu- 


nicating| Take a Step 
informa- 

tion to its Toward 
audi- 

ences Good 
The Take i? 
Xu Heaith 
Toward 

brochure 

is one : 

means of || information tor Black 
RENER E Women 68 ard ole 
out and 

empha- 

sizing 


e 
impor- 
tance 


mammo- 
grams. 
HHS 


is striv- 
ing for at 
least 60 percent of women over 65 
to receive mammograms in clinical 
breast exams 
Widespread di 
brochures beg 
National Urban League conv 
in Philadelphia, where 
copies were distributed to 
For your copy of the bi 
contact FMI's 
Video Sales Departm 
429-8298; fax (202) 429-452 


EDWARD A. ALDER, MD, MPH. 
Board Certified in Internal Medicine 

Dr. Alder is back in Plai 

He has joined Dr. Lamar Bomar and is now seeing 

patients at their office located at: 


eld! 


419 Spooner Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


NOW ACCEPTING NEW AND FORMER PATIENTS 


For mote information or to schedule an appolnimani, 
0600 


call (908) 2 


Day A evening hos Availabe: Walk is ici 
ost insurances accepte: 


Billboard 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBFR 13 


MONTCLAIR—The Montclair Art 


Museum will host the works of 
Aivican-American artist William 
H.John: through Sunday begin- 


ning à 3 p.m. (973) 746-9118 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 


NEW YORK—Jazz at the Lincoln 
dic) will present pianist and 
jazz legend Hank Jones in the open. 
ing of its 1998-99 JAZZ JAM series, 
Met Hank Jones?", in Alice 
The concert will feature a 
siew oí jazz artis 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 


NEW BRUNSWICK- George Street 


Play House will will present the of 
oadv.y hit After Play through Sun: 
day Cai (973) 593-0189 for time. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


MAHWAH—The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights will host a 
eception and discussion of many 
international photojournalists at the 


Potter Library at Ramapo College 
»eginning at 5 p.m. (201) 529-7502 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 241 
NEWARK--Actor and stand-up 


ormediar's George Carlin will perform 
al ihe New Jersey Performing Arts 


Center (NJPAC), with special guest 
Dennis Blair, beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
(975) 297-5838. 

UPPE MONTCLAIR —Montclair 
Stale University will present Reme- 
bering Booth, a play ai the Studio 
Theater beginning at 2 p.m. (973) 
655-4438 


TENEACK—The Holy Name Hospital 
asenis Johnny Mastro and Brooklyn 
Bridge ai the Wilson Auditorium on 
Fairleigh Dickerson University's Hack- 
^ campus beginning at 7:30 

Dim. (201) 833-3186 


What is the 
Farrakhan 
factor? 


NEW YORK — For the first time, 
African-American intellectuals and 
writers come together to address the 
myths and realities surrounding Minis- 
ouis 

Farrakhan, 


ait 
provocative 


one mmm ES. 
Alexander. 

On the surface. Louis Farrakhan is 
many things to many people. He is a 
lightening rod for blacks and whites in 
America - liberal and conservative, 
Jewish and Christian, straight and gay. 
And he is a fiery, charismatic orator 
embraced by a generation of young 
African-American men coming of age 
with little hope. A man who demands 
that AfricanAmerican men take 
responsibility for themselves and their 
families. An egotistical performer who 
craves the spotlight. 

se sixteen divergent pieces 
from academics, community activists, 
poets, journalists, and historians, 
inciuding current and former members 
of the Nation of Islam-and an introduc- 
tion by Alexander ask a highly- 
charged question: Does Louis Far- 
rakhan really speak for the majority of 
AiricanAmericans at the end of the 
century 

In one volume, Ernest Allen, Jr. 
provides a history of the NOI; Michael 
Eric Dyson illuminates the means by 
which Farrakhan was prepared for a 
leadership role, and Aminah Beverly 
McCloud puts the NOI firmly in the 
context of global Islamic practice. 

Gwendolyn Brooks and Henry 
i ates, Jr. offer profiles of the 

nd his many contradictions Ema 
Smith examines mainstream media 
coverage of the often quoted Farrakhan 
while Julianne Malveaux examines the 
viability of the NOT's economic model 
Fahizah Alim, tums inward, look- 


ing back on her membership in the 
NOI, and Salim Muwakkil, a longtime 
contributing editor of Muhammad 
Speaks, examines the NOT's leadership 
from the 1960s to today. Itabari Njeri 


writes about the rift the Farrakhan con- 
troversy has created within black fam- 
ilies and 

As Joseph Marshall, Jr. says, “I 
think the media should be able to give 
us credit for being able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff.” Sure to be as 
talked about as the man himself, The 
Farrakhan Factor is a document of 
American racial politics in the late 
twentieth century 


By Linda Deutsch 
AP Special Correspondent 


LOS ANGELE: 
handful of movies have c: 
excitement and unique character oí 
era that created rock ‘n roll. “The Idol- 
maker" and "The Buddy Holly Story" 
come to mind. 

But few seem to have told it as well 
as Gregory Nava's new film, a movie 
that might seem the least likely candi- 
date to go beyond its character-driven 
story and give us insight into the cultur- 
al changes mirrored by music in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

Why Do Fools Fall in Love is the 
story of Frankie Lymon (of Frankie 
Lymon and the Teenagers) and the tan- 
gled, tragic path his life took after daz- 
zling success with the title song and a 
string of other hits. 

‘The dramatic vehicle is an intrigu- 
ing true story. Three women came for- 
ward after Lymon's death, each claim- 
ing to be the rightful widow of the 
singing star and seeking royalties on his 
still popular songs. Each claim was 
questionable, and the matter wound up 
in a bitterly fought court case. We meet 
them at the start of this battle 

Through testimony and flashback 


(AP) — Only a 


tured the 


is a recreation of Lymon's 


D a Z 
Larenz Tate portrays Frankie Lymon 


this Warner Bros. film. Shown | here 
on the TV show 


we learn about Lymon's rise and fall 
from superstardom to drug addiction. 
and his involvements with three beauti- 
fui but very different women 


Photo by Nicola Goode 

The female leads, the gorgeous 
Halle Berry as singing star Zola Taylor 
of The Platters, Vivica A. Fox as a 
down-on-her-luck shoplifter and Lela 


Rochon as a prim school teacher. tum in 
rich, multi-layered performances. 

n a telling moment during a break 
in court proceedings, one “wife” says to 
another: "You didn't seem like 
Frankie's type." The third "wife" 
chimes in, "It seems everybody was 
Frankie’s type.” And therein lies the 
tale. 


The most powerful expression of 
the era's excitement comes in an amaz- 
ing cameo appearance by Little Richard 
whose performance as a trial witness is 
almost as show stopping as his singing 
style. 


Gregory Nava. who directed the 
musical biography “Selena,” brings out 
the best in all of his stars, not the least of 
whom is Larenz Tate in the title role. 
Handsome, energetic and appealing as 
the young Frankie, the actor, who last 
appeared as Kevin Costner’s sidekick in 
"The Postman,” projects a magnetism 
that explains each woman's over- 
whelming attraction to him. And his lip. 
synching of Lymon's songs is perfect. 
He even does the splits a la Lymon. 

But Tate's transformation into a 
drug-addled loser is less convincing, 
relying heavily on makeup to get the 
message across. Why Do Fools Fall in 
Love is a Warner Bros. release 


Silkk the Shocker 


Silkk the Shocker has had some 
bad days, done a few things he doesn't 
care to acknowledge on record and he's 
spent some time locked up, How much 
time? He won't say, but all of his tribu- 
lations can be charged to the game, 
“cuz when you're playing to win, every 
now and then a baller's got to take a 
few bumps and bruises. 

Master P signed his brother, who's 
voice comes across as smooth as hand- 
spun silk on wax, to his No Limit 
Records (the label also records C-Mur- 
der, Mia X, Snoop Dogg, MAC, Mer- 
cedes, Kane and Abel and others) after 


coop Da Your 


the sometimes actor was repeated! 
told that he should take his rappi 
more seriously. Silkk likes to keep his 
private life private. For instance, he 
won't teil us whether or not he has a 
wife and kids (some things must be 
kept sacred), but he does tell us that he 
likes kids almost as much as he likes 
performing cuts from his new album, 
Charge It 2 Da Gar 

CN: Tell our readers about your 
hometown. I got a chance to go to New 
Orleans not to long ago to see The Big 
Tymers perform and I must admit that I 
saw some bad parts. The projects look 
like they should have been torn down. 

Silkk: They look even worse when 
shooting is going on. I love my home- 
town though and when we was grow- 
ing up, you couldn't tell us that the pro- 
jects didn’t look good, because we did- 
n't know any better. It used to be a 
party city when I was a kid, but now it's 
the murder capital of the world. When 
Mardi Gras is going on, it's crazy as 
hell out here, Just to be walkin’ around 
in the French Quarter is a risk. all kinds. 
of stuff be goes on down there. 

'N: Who gave you the nickname 

Silkk the Shocker? And are we sup- 
posed to call you Silkk or Shocker? 

Silkk: You can call me Silkk. I got 
the name from a friend and people 
started calling me Silk because I had a 
smooth little flow. First it was Silk with 
on “K”, but there was the R&B group 
with the same name and so I had to 
change mine, The Shocker part came 
because of the title of my first album. I 


Galleries join to benefit Africa 


PLAINFIELD — On Saturday, Sep- 
[he Mojo Gallery will present 


tember | 
the “Art for Africa” Relief Exhibition. The 
exhibition is a joint effort between the 
Mojo Gallery in Plainfield and the Paaya 
Paa Art Center in Nairobi, Kenya to raise 
funds for the victims of the U.S. Embassy 
bombings on August 7th in Kenya. 

Reverend LaVerne Bell, pastor of 
Rose of Sharon Church in Plainfield, has 
been asked to work with Mojo on this pro- 
ject. Reverend Bell is requesting that all 
churches join together in this time of need 
to lend aid and spiritual support to the vic- 
tims and families of the bombings in 
Kenya 

Just days before the opening of the 
“Mojo” Gallery earlier this month, tragedy 
shocked the world with terrorist attacks in 
Kenya and Tanzania. “After reading about 
the bombings, I wanted the gallery to have 
a greater purpose. I wanted to do some- 
thing personally,” said James Venable, 
curator of the gallery. "Art for Africa” was 
bom when the gallery contacted former 
Plainfield resident Phillda Ragland-Njau 
and her husband Rekiaelimo Njau, owners 
of the Paya Paa Art Center in Nairobi, 


er the two galleries have out- 


_ D 
James Venable is the curator of 
the “Mojo” Gallery in Plainfield. 
Shown above is a photo of an 
African mask on display at the 
gallery. 


ative to support a joint effort entitled, "Out of the Ashes:Never Again." 


Portions of the proceeds from the sale of art donated by participating artists will 
be sent to the Paaya Paa Art Center to be distributed directly to the people affecied 


by the bombing. The “Art for Africa” Relief Exhibition will be held 
ptember 12. For more information, call (908) 755-8244. 


8 pm on Saturday, S 


from 4 >>) to. 


guess folks think I shock people with 
my true-to-life lyrics 

CN: Why now do you think the 
world is ready to accept you country 
brothas on the mic? There was a time 
when anything country was a bad 
thing, Now, people can't get enough of 
anything Southern, The South is being 
‘revered as some hot place to be right 


ow. 

Silkk: That’s true. I guess one 
thing that kept people from accepting 
üs right off was our speech. We don't 
dis anybody--neither the East or the 
West and we got love for anybody 
Who got love for us. So. it was only a 
hatter of time. We have slang in our 
lyrics that was only understood in our 
Ical area and now that everyone is 
Starting to understand our lyrics, our 
@bums are the hot item in record 


By Asondra Hunter 
stores. 
CN: When are you going to get a 
chance to show off your acting skills? 
k: I was Supposed to be in 
Snoop's movie, The Game of Life, 
which is supposed to be like an autobi- 
ography of his life, but I couldn't do it, 
because of my touring schedule. It’s 
coming out in the winter. And then 
there's P's new movie, 917. P is the star 
of that one, but I get to play a high 
school student. Before you know it, I 
start selling drugs and I get all caught 
up in the life and then I start killing 
people. The good life doesn't last for- 
ever, because he goes to jail and I end 
up going off to college. So acting is one 
of the things I'm doing in my career 
and Im looking forward to doing a lot 
more. 


Allin 
the family - 


George DeGraffenreid, right, is 
interviewed by filmmaker Macky 
Alston, at a black Alston family 
reunion in Chapel Hill, NC. 


NEW YORK — As a young child 
growing up in North Carolina, Macky 
Alston thought that it was unusual that 
many of his African-American elemen- 
tary school classmates shared his last 
name. For years, questions put to his 
family on the topic remained unari- 
swered until his father, a civil rights 
leader and minister, gave Alston a book 
detailing the history of their family. The 
Alstons, he learned, were slave-owning 
Families in antebellum North Carolina. 
Family Name, Aiston’s award-winning 
debut film, chronicles the surprising 
tums of his search for the 
nants of the slaves and slave 
owners who lived on the plantations 
once owned by his family. 

In 1997, Family Name won the 
Freedom of Expression Award at the 
Sundance Film Festival and the IFP 

pen Palm Award for best debut fea- 
ure film. PO.V, public television’s 
annual award-winning showcase for 
independent non-fiction films, will 
broadcast Family Name nationally on 
Tuesday, September 15, 1998 at 10 pm 
(ET) on PBS (check local listings). 

During one of his first visits to 
North Carolina he quickly discovers 
that there are two Alston family 
reunions, one white and one black, held 
during the same week, only a few miles 
apart from each other. 

"Nobody at either reunion had any 
idea that the other was taking place," 
Alston marvels at the start of Family 
Name. With a film crew in tow. he 
attends both gatherings, to meet and 
talk with as many Alstons as he can. 
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5 p.m. to Midni; 
f 50 Park Place 


Brought to you by... Coors Light 


MBJ AFTERHOURS 


The place to be 


Hosted by MBJ's Shanda Laws and Robert Treat's Eric Livséy 


You're invited 


" Wednesday, September 16, 1998 
* Robert Treat Hotel/Starlight Cafe 


ight 


Beautiful downtown Newark 


Robert Treat Hotel 
*Minority Business Journal *The African Heritage Network 


LIGHT. 


Bring a friend and join us for: 


conte aod j 


Book reading and signing 
Poetry by: Eddie J. Harris 
Monologue by: Adrianne C. Smith 


Don't miss — The Electric Slide Contest 


‘Electrifying the Night’ 


food, gi y 


MS * Phyllis P. Johnson, author of "Reality Check 
ge yart à 
ard y d - 


and special contests 


Tickets: $10.00 Advance 

.00 At door 
For tickets & information 
call: (908) 754-34¢0 
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Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Classifi 


Legal Notice 


INVITATION FOR BIDS 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 
FOR ANNUAL CONTRACTS 
FOR SUPPLY MATERIALS 

Housing Authoriy of tho City of Newark (NHA) wil 
receive sealed bids or the following m 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 930 AM. 
98-81926/1 ^ ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 10:15 AM. 
98-B1327/1 ` LUMBER SUPPLIES 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 1100 AM. 
98-81328/1 AUTOMOTIVE PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 1145 AM. 
98-81329/1 LOCKING HARDWARE 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 1:00 PM. 
98-B1330/1 IRY SUPPLIES 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 145 PM. 
SEIS! | OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 230 PM. 
98-B1332/1 ^ WELDING SUPPLIES 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 3:00 PM. 
96-81333 RANGES & ASSOCIATED PARTS 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1998 AT 3:30 PM. 
99-81394/1 REFRIGERATORS & ASSOCIATED PARTS 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1998 AT 930 AM. 
99-81395/1 RESIDENTIAL CABINETS 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1998 AT 10: 
SE512301 WINDOW SHADES & VINYL BUNDS. 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1998 AT 11:30 AM. 
99-8:1397/ ^ SNOW REMOVAL SUPPLIES 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1998 AT 10:00 AM. 
98-B1338/1 ROLL-UP STEEL DOORS 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1998 AT 1030 AM. 
98-B1339/1 WINDOW & GLASS SUPPLY 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1998 AT 11:00 AM 
96-81340/1 XEROGRAPHICS DUAL PURPOSE PAPER 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1998 PM. 
SOBIA. PLUMBING & HEAT SUPPLIES 

indicate [ 


‘above dates by the Contracts Division, Housing Authority 
‘of the City of Newark, 57Sussex Avenue, Newark, New 


Jersey 0; 

icy opened and read aloud, 

Fs ay She er S niti tr p UM 
Contracts Division of the NHA at the said address. 

[rises (973)430-2356. 

Bid Bonds and Performance Bonds are not required for 

these bids. 


Bidders are required to comply with the requirements of 
PL. 1975 c. 127 Affirmative Action Program. 


The NHA reserves the right to reject any or all bids in the 
event that less than two (2) bids are received at the des- 


reject any partial bid, and to award all or a portion of the 
‘award to one or more responsible bidders, 


No bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) days 
‘subsequent o the opening of bids without the consent of 
the NHÀ. 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 


ZINNERFORD SMITH 
INTERIM EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$163.80 


Please 
support 
our 
advertisers 


HELP WANTED 


Maintenance Manager 
‘Skilled and experienced in plumbing, electrical work, 
HVAC, landscaping and security. Successful supervi- 
‘sion experience a must. Black Seal certified. 

Send or fax resume to: 
‘Collingswood Manor, 460 Haddon Ave., Collingswood, 
NJ 08018 fax (609) 854-0879 / phone (609) 854-4331 


It's easy 
to 
advertise 


in the 


Giry News 
908-754-3400 
Deadline is 
Thursday 


12 noon 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


/Legals 


Legal Notice 


Customer Service Wes hte tate 
Service Consulta: 
Two Great d oeitionait 


MEDIQ/PRN, a national leader in manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and rental of medical equipment is seeking 
motivated Customer Service Representatives to joi 
our Fipkdy growing Hackensack or Rosello otto 

tribution, set 


PURCHASING AGENT 


Diese hisia Aube aes, Paraang Aos 
with minimum 5 years experience. Respon. for mod, 
Spec budget coniracing JAN Pu inoriedgs E 
irements. Public sect 

fy Satay. negoan, 


[es nce a plus. Full ber 
BO Me 5: 


Passaic Housing Authority 
333 Passaic Street 

Passaic, NJ 07055 

‘Attn: Sandra Ortiz 

Equal Opportunity Employer 


SMALL DELI....GREAT BUY 


Matawan... Just right for Mom/Pop. Bargain 
will negolsto. $3.5m wk. Gr. plus Loto potentia. ‘Cal 
Rich 732-602-9819 


HELP WANTED 


Eam up to $500 per week assembling products at 
home. No experience. INFO 1-504-646-1700 DEPT. 
NJ-6155 


up, am servie of high lech medical equipment and 
specialty 


You must have a valid drivers license, five years of dri- 
ving experience, and a favorable report from Motor 
Vehicles. We offer a competiive salary and an excel- 
lent benefits package, including 401(k), Pension plan 


and tuition reimburse: nd your resume with 
ry requirement (please indicate which office you 
are interested in) to: MEDIQ/PRN, VP/Human 


No phone calls or faxes, please. Et 


EXPRESS TAXI, INC. 


College graduate wanted 
Weekly African-American Newspaper 
searching for editor 


Fast learner, highly resourceful with excellent 
research, writing and communication skills. Must have 
great organizational skills, ability to supervise others. 
able to identify, research and report news and informa- 
tion pertaining to black people. Must know Microsoft 
Word, Quark. Able to work nights and weekends. Must. 
have reliable car. Wiling to train recent college gradu: 
ate with right skills and attitude. Starting salary nego- 

experience. Send resume and 
writing samples to: City News, PO Box 1774, Plainfield. 
NJ 07060. No phone calls please. 


HELP WANTED 


*PHOTOGRAPHER** 

Freelance photographers wanted to cover events. 
throughout New Jersey. Reimbursed lor travel expe 
es. Must be responsible. Developing not necessary. 
We supply film. Wiling to work with new photographers. 
‘Send resume and preferred work hours to. 
lows Personnel. 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


PROOFREADER 
Proofreaders are invited to submit your resume to Jan 
Johnson at City News, PO. Box 191, Plainficld, NJ 
07061. Experience is required. 


SEND YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS 
TO CITY NEWS | 


*o Wn tis 


I2-yr. business] * Plainfield 


Mon, 
"serious inquiries only* 


**Graphic Designer** 
Must have some knowledge QuarkXpress 
and Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms 
and have two years experience working 
with Newspaper layout 
Send resume to: 


PLACE 

YOUR 
AD | 

HERE 


CAR FOR SALE 


1994 HONDA CIVIC 
EX 
5-SPEED 
FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


CALL TODAY 

| FOR OUR LOW, | 
LOW RATES | 
908-754-3400 


Call 908-755-4711 


A 
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Arts & Heritage Festival 


benefits students and seniors 
10,000 expected at Arts Center in Holmdel 


HOLMDEL — The Eleventh 
Annual Festival of the Arts and 
Heritage of African-Americans will 
be held on September 12, 1998 at 
the PNC Center in Holmdel from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. The Festival, which is 
one of 12, benefits senior citizens, 
school children, the disables and the 
economically disadvantaged. The 
proceeds from the African- 
American Festival will provide col- 
lege scholarships for graduating 
high school seniors. 

Some of the recipients of these 
scholarships are currently attending 
several historically black colleges 
including Hampton University and 
Florida A&M University. Through 
the years, the Festival has given out 


scholarships to over 30 graduates. 
This year the festival will honor 10 
additional graduates from high 
schools throughout the state 

The festival provides activities 
for the entire family, with a variety 
of Afrocentric vendors specializing 
in art, fabric, books and ethnic 
f rtainment there will 
Positive Rap 
and Jazz groups. Also, a full range 
of African music and dance will be 
featured. The awards ceremony 
highlights the day and health fair 
will also be in progress. Many non 
profit groups that help the commu- 
nity will also be visible. 

The African-American Festival 
has provided the community with 


ensnol 


155 school districts 
still in negotiations 


TRENTON — One hundred and 
fifty-five school boards are still 
negotiating with their teachers 
unions over contracts for the 
1998-99 school year, a figure on par 
with that of previous years, accord- 
ing to dam released today by the 
New Jersey School Boards 
Association. 

This year, 217 of the state’s 593 
operating school districts have been 
negotiating new agreements to 
begin the 1998-99 school year. Of 
those 217 districts, 155 are still in 
negotiations. Last year, 197 districts 
were negotiating new agreements to 
begin in 1997-98. At this time last 
year, 123 of those 197 had not set- 
tled. 

"Students and parents should 
not be alarmed by the number of 
contracts still unsettled," assured 
NJSBA Executive Director Dr. 
Robert E. Boose. "It is not unusual 
for the school year to begin with a 
large number of districts still in 


more into line with those in the pri- 
vate sector,” said Boose. 

Containing the costs of provid- 
ing health insurance benefits has 
been another major concern for 
boards of education throughout the 
decade, and many boards are negoti- 
ating changes that reflect benefits in 
the private sector. Approximately 
one-half of all teacher contract set- 
tlements contain some form of new 
health insurance cost containment, 
including increased prescription 
co-payments, increased deductibles 
and employee contributions to the 
basic medical plan. 

About 35 percent of school 
boards report negotiating some type 
of change in the school day or 
school year that results in teachers 
spending more time with students, 
or meeting more often with parents. 
These changes include extending 
the school day, adding additional 
days to the school year, and requir- 
ing a greater number of parent- 
teacher 


T ^ 
September and October are the 
months where we see a large num- 
ber of school districts settle 

Boose noted that if a district has 
not settled on a new contract, 
employees are covered by the terms 
of the old contract. 

"While negotiations continue, 
teachers are paid, and they receive 
the benefits and all the protection 
contained in the previous contract,” 
he explained. “In reality, public 
school employees never ‘work with- 
out a contract’ in New Jersey.” 

“Even in a robust economy, 
local school boards are under heavy 
pressure from their communities to 
control costs," Boose continued. He 
pointed to the concerns of local 
property taxpayers and tightening 
state budget caps as reasons for this 
concern. "Our latest statistics indi- 
cate that boards continue to make 
progress in controlling costs." 

Average salary increases [or 
recently settled agreements are 3.80 
percent, NJSBA reports. That aver- 
age is based on agreements for the 
1998-99 school year that was final- 
ized in the first half of 1998. This is 
in line with last year's average set- 
tlement rates which reflected a 
tremendous drop in salary increases 
from the beginning of the decade. 

“Over the years, salary increas- 
es for teachers have been falling 


“School boards have used the 
negotiations process to achieve edu- 
cational goals, “We 
expect instructional time to continue 
to be an important issue for boards.” 

With this year's negotiations, 
some boards will begin to see the 
state's new continuing education 
requirements raising issues at the 
bargaining table, according to 
NJSBA. Under these regulations, 
adopted by the state Board of 
Education in May, teachers must 
complete 100 hours of training 
every five years. 

The continui; 


education pro- 
posal could affect such bargaining 
areas as tuition reimbursement, 
movement on the salary guide and 
additional work time, according to 
Boose. “A limited number of school 
districts are already feeling the 
impact of the continuing education 
plan. We anticipate it will have a 
greater impact as time goes on,” he 
noted. 

“NJSBA will help school boards 
prepare to address this issue at the 
bargaining table and reach mutually 
acceptable agreements with their 
employees,” said Boose, He noted 
that the Association's labor relations 
training, consultation and publica- 
tions are stressing the impact of the 
continuing education requirements 
on negotiations. 


many educational and enriching 
experiences. Shirley Macon, 1998 
General Chairperson, sees this 
years’ festival attracting more than 
10,000 people, making it the largest 
on in the state. "This year's theme 
"Bridging the Past with the Future" 
reflects the importance of family 
values and history of the past to 
ensure the stability and success of. 
the future.” she said. Macon, along 
with her committee members urg 
everyone to come share in this cele- 
bration of African-American which 
is " a true family experience; 
Something for everyone in the fam- 
ily.” For tickets and information, 
please call (732) 294-8897. 


New Jersey number 
one in bias crimes 


By Wendy Ruderman 


TRENTON (AP)— In Cumberland 
County, a six-foot cross erected in the 
driveway of an interracial couple is set 
afire. In Mercer County, a 130-foot 
swastika is carved neatly into a com- 
field. In Burlington County, an eight- 
foot wooden swastika is staked in the 
yard of a black family. All within a few 
months. 

All are classified as hate crimes, and 
New Jersey has one of the highest rates 
in the mation. According to state 
Attorney General Peter Verniero. But he 
says the state's diligence in reporting 
bias crimes might be as much a factor as 


their actual frequency. 

st year, police in New Jersey 
reported 181 cases of swastikas being 
scrawled on homes, schools and reli- 
gious and government buildings. 

Of 807 incidents classified as “bias 
crimes," 53 percent were against blacks, 
26 percent targeted Jewish people and 
five percent hit Hispanics, according to 
the 1997 state crime report. 

"We are high on the list of bias 
crimes because we do such a good job 
reporting bias crimes," Vemiero said. "It 
inflates the ranking and, frankly, that's a 
tradeoff I'm willing to have because I 
can't fight bias crime unless it’s report- 


2 
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` This year, the state ordered all 


police departments to begin reporting 
hate crimes to the state police on a 
monthly basis. A year later, the first 
hate-crime statistics were published. 

The rate is a useful tool, experts say, 
but they caution against taking it as face 
value. 

Some Swastikas are created by kids. 
who don't know what the symbol means 
but know they'll get a red-hot reaction 
said Kenneth Stern, an anti-Semitism 
and extremism expert. 

While teen pranksters may account 
for a significant percentage of bias- 
crime incidents, New Jersey does have 
pockets of hate groups, said Sgt. Al 
Della Fave of the state police. They're 
tracked by undercover detectives. 


Public school rejects unvaccinated girl 


EAST BRUNSWICK, (AP) _ An 
Old Bridge teen-ager rejected by a 
Roman Catholic school for refusing to 
have the required immunizations has 
been denied admission to public school 
on the same grounds. 

Sarah Metler will not be admitted 
next week to Old Bridge High School 
because she refuses vaccines grown in 
Chicken eggs, the girl's mother and 
school officials told the Home News 
Tribune of East Brunswick for 
Wednesday's editions. 

Metler 14, whose family is 
Buddhist, dropped her lawsuit last week 
against the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Trenton for refusing to admit her to St. 
John Vianney High School in Holmdel, 
citing the high cost of a legal battle. 


But now the public school district 
she has been enrolled in since kinder- 
garten is refusing her as well. 

Her mother, Angi Metler, was told 
Tuesday by a guidance counselor at the 
school that Sarah would not be admitted 
without her shots. 

“It has never even been a problem 
before,” Angi Metler said. 

"Next week my daughter is not 
going to school at all,” she said. " She's 
a bit stunned. She's very upset.” 

Superintendent of Schools Daniel 
Rodriguez said a Board of Education 
policy approved in February afier a 
Tuberculosis scare at one elementary 
school demands immunizations for ail 
students, 

“(Surah Metler) was granted a reli- 
gious exemption prior to the increase in 


tuberculosis cases and a suspected case 
here,” Rodriguez said. 

Angi Metler said the family cannot 
afford another lawyer to fight the Board 
of Education. She said she has asked the 
state attorney general to act on her behalf 
to enforce the state law allowing exemp- 
tions from immunizations requirements 
for religious reasons. 

However, questions arose last week 
about the validity of Metler’s religious 
exemption, when the Catholic Church's 
attorney, Harry Hill of Trenton, said in 
court that the girl had converted to 
Catholicism in April. The Catholic 
Church does not oppose immunizations. 

Angi Metler said she did not realize 
the two faiths conflicted and said her 
daughter is "very confused.” “She wants. 
to follow her own spiritual beliefs.” 


Fraud by out-of-state company halted 


NEWARK — A Utah company has entered into an agree- 
ment with New Jersey and three other states to stop making 
false and misleading claims about a Polynesian fruit drink it 
marketed as having the healing powers of a wonder drug, 

7 Attorney General Peter Verniero and New Jersey Di vision of 
consumer Affairs Director Mark S. Herr announced today. 


The agreement comes after the 
Morinda, Inc., of Lindon, Utah, and its 


product it was selling, Tahitian Noni, could cure, treat and pre- 

ysical ailments as arthritis, diabetes and hemor- 
rhoids. The states alleged that the Morinda’s claims were not 
only unsubstantiated, but were also false and misleading to 
consumers, The states further alleged that Morinda marketed 
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the beverage, not as a food, but as a drug, although the U.S. 


states investigated 
claims that a health 
laws, we 
this matte 


Food and Drug Administration had not approved it as a drug. 
Under the terms of the recently filed agreement, Morinda 
will stop selling the Tahitian Noni as a drug with purported 
healing powers and will pay the states a total of $100.000. New 
Jersey's share is $25,000 and will be used to cover the cost of 
the state’s investigation and consumer education program. 
"We take very seriously acts of deception and fraud,” 
Verniero said. “When companies or individuals violate our 
ve to take action against them, as we have done in 


“This case makes clear our position conceming advertis- 
ing practices of companies: When you make a claim, you must 
be prepared to substantiated it,” Herr said. "If you can’t pre- 
pare to be prosecuted.” 
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Reggie Webb makes a world 
of diference in peoples lives 
everyday. As President of the 
National Black McDonalds 
Operators Association, he 
helps get minority vendors 
into the McDonalds system, 
helping African-American 
businesses to succeed 
Owning five McDonalds in 
southern California keeps 
Reggie busy; too; but hes 
never too busy to help 
someone else achieve 

their dream of success. 
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